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Ewing Galloway 


STILL THE CROSS 


Calvary is a continent 
Today. America 
Is but a vast and terrible 


New Golgotha. 


The Legion (not of Rome today) 
Jest. The Beatitudes 

Are called by our new Pharisees 
Sweet platitudes. 


We tear the seamless robe of love 
With great guns’ lightning-jets ; 
We set upon Christ's head a crown 
Of bayonets. 


“Give us Barabbas |’ So they cried 
Once in Jerusalem: 
In Alcatraz and Leavenworth 
We copy them. 


With pageant and with soldiers still 
We march to Golgotha 

And crucify Him still upon 

A cross of war. 


O blasphemous and blind! shall we 
Rejoice at Eastertide 

When Christ is risen but to be 
Recrucified | 





E. Merrill Root 
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Who's Who 


Quite possibly this number of THE INTERCOL- 
| LEGIAN will enable some to voyage vicariously who 
will not actually go down to the sea in ships— 
at least, not this fiscal year. Our authors are 
travelers of experience and perspicacity; more- 
over, most of them are just now embarked upon 
| unusually interesting responsibilities: 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER, after graduate work at 
the London School of Economics and a year of 
travel with the Student Movement in the United 
States, is a progressive pastor in an eastern in- 
dustrial city. 


FRANCES PERRY (Washburn) is giving a year 
to social service and study in London’s East End. 


JAMES FREDERICK GREEN is back at Yale, finish- 
ing a course in International Relations, following 
his dash to Geneva for the opening of the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


° 


Tzveta Dancheva (Bulgaria), Paul Malan 
(France), Alan Tory (England), are guest stu- 
dents in American colleges; Vernon Van Dyke 
is an undergraduate at Manchester College, In- 


diana. 
- 


Our book reviewers this month are: Kirby 
Page (Drake); Paul Porter (Kansas Univer- 
sity); Kenneth Scott Latourette (Williamette- 
Yale); George Abernethy (Bucknell); A. Burns 
Chalmers (Yale); Henry P. Van Dusen (Prince- 
ton-Edinburgh). 
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EDITORIAL 


Whither ... 


WHITHER PROHIBITION? That is the question that 
is being asked in the nation-wide Editorial Con- 
test conducted by THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. We do 
not believe that a yes-no note on prohibition as a 
political question has any significance. The real 
factors are far, far deeper. It is with these under- 
lying factors that these editorials by students 
should deal, The one condition of the contest is 
that proposals must be constructive. Anyone can 
vote. Anyone can criticize. What is needed is 
hard, straight thinking. 


s 
Travel... 


AN ECONOMY sterner than most of us hitherto 
have known will spare Europe this summer the 
hordes of student travelers which in recent years 
have so seriously threatened the peace of the At- 
lantic. Almost one could imagine a modern Gara- 
baldi calling the patriots to arms to expel this 
foreign army of unoccupation, lest the last ves- 
tiges of native culture be torn from their roots. 
But the depression has intervened. 

Let us hope that one happy by-product of the 
present financial situation may be that more 
American students will abandon boulevards and 
railroads for vastly more thrilling educational 
and economical excursions into the hinterland. A 
bicycle or a faltboot by day and a hay mattress 
or a pension at night are not to be spoken of in the 
same breath with the hectic rush of ordinary 
European sight-seeing which—like a freshman 
orientation course—can give at best but a fleeting 
birdseye view which makes one want always to 
come back for a longer and deeper experience. 

Probably the most attractive opportunities 
abroad this summer are those which afford per- 
sonal contacts with students of other nations. A 
few such conferences are international; others 
are national groups which are glad to welcome a 
few American visitors. (THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will be happy to give introductions to qualified 
students who apply before quotas are filled.) 

No one this year needs to preach international- 
ism. The daily facts of life proclaim from every 
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continent the world’s interdependence. The day 
of choice is passed. We are living in a world 
which is one, but in which we must learn the 
technique of living together. That is the task of 
our generation. 


Education—A Traveler's View ... 


MANY OF US will travel abroad in spirit and a 
few of us will go almost equally effectively by 
bodily transference. It is to be a great year for 
learning about life—and especially student life, 
in other countries. If we cannot go to Hungary 
or Russia in the flesh we may go to Montreal or 
Winnipeg and we will surely hear—and perhaps 
see—a lot of Oxford, Heidelberg and Prague. We 
will come back with notebooks and heads full, 
albeit with pockets empty, and we will bring with 
us many treasures of memory, many new admira- 
tions for our European friends—and also, it is 
devoutly hoped, many theories for the improve- 
ment of American education. So may light and 
enrichment—with an occasional campus revolu- 
tion—come from our glimpses of education and 
college life abroad. But let us register a humble 
and guarded caveat. Recall that the American 
educational scene may also have something to 
give. At least it is not copy-cat. It has been 
worked out to meet real needs and real hungers. 
It does not keep its best for men only—as much 
in Europe does. It is not a luxury, as education 
still is in most countries. It aims to deal with life 
as well as with theories about life. Its higher 
courses do not parallel exactly the age groups of 
similar courses abroad, being perhaps a year or so 
sooner finished; so a Dutch university student, 
for example, is two years further advanced. We 
have made some mistakes, of course; we laugh 
with Dr. Flexner at some of the bizarre themes 
of theses and courses. But isn’t it great to 
think of the army of “amateur scholars’—as Pro- 
fessor Peabody of Harvard calls them—who have 
a chance to flock up to virtually a free university 
education from immigrant homes in Hoboken and 
sheep ranches of Wyoming! 
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Now: The June Conference ... 


IT IS HOPED that when these words are read in 
Chapel Hill and Corvallis that the committee in 
charge of the summer conference delegation will 
already have a long list of prospects in one pocket; 
and, in another pocket, at least enough names to 
form a circle of definite commitments. As we 
visualize this forearmed committee we hear such 
good counsel as this coming from it: Don’t be 
afraid to rearrange your summer plans, every- 
body does. Plan now a total summer, giving a 
reasonable amount of time to such high concerns 
as this, especially this summer when 
Every student should have this conference expe- 
rience at least once and this is your year. The 
Student Association is for you now your best pos- 
sible chance to help build a new world; it really 
is a student League of Nations—look how the 
Disarmament Campaign grew out of last June! 
And so forth! At this speed, probably five inter- 
views (or eight) are to be expected before a name 
may be transferred from committee pocket la- 
beled “Prospect” to pocket labeled “Going in 
June.” This is a great season for will-to-do com- 
mittees. 








Presidential Schools. . . 

We are already talking about “early practice.” 
For the Christian Association, too, an opportunity 
is afforded for preliminary preparation. In Blue 
Ridge (N.C.) a school for presidents and in New 
York City again this summer, a six-weeks’ course 
is arranged which, judging by the enthusiasm of 
those who attended similar courses last year, will 
include representatives from the whole country. 
Not least among the incidental advantages is the 
chance it gives to meet seniors from other sections 
and other types of educational institutions, a lib- 
eralizing experience for any of us, especially as 
establishing the consciousness of an intercollegi- 
ate fellowship of the strong helping the weak; of 
the inexperienced fitting themselves for compe- 
tent Christian social leadership. Those newly 
elected presidents who cannot by hook or crook 
get out for this summer practice game will want 
to discover some equivalent, at least in part, in the 
June conference and a summer of planned read- 
ing around their job. 

® 


Labor Saving... 


IT IS A SIMPLE but profound fact that there are 
some things we can do better unitedly. There is 
an esprit d’ corps, a new confidence and courage 
that is born in any expression of common purpose 
or loyalty. Four years ago the National Council 
of the Men’s.Christian Associations decided to 
put this principle to work at the problem con- 
fronting every new Cabinet; the problem of get- 
ting its forces reorganized most effectively and 
intelligently for the year ahead. “Student Move- 
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ment Week” is the labor-saving device hit upon 
as the best means of bringing to the aid of each 
local Cabinet confronting this perennial task the 
encouragement, momentum and practical assist- 
ance of the Movement as a whole. 


The suggestions for Student Movement Weék 
have the advantage of the greatest simplicity and 
adaptability. Fortunately they are not automatic, 
They do depend entirely upon the initiative of the 
local Cabinet. It is hard to imagine a Cabinet, 
however, which consciously would choose not to 
appropriate the values which come from whole. 
hearted codperation in a process which by experi- 
ence has demonstrated its worth (in revitalized 
purposes and plans, and in college and community 
support) for an increasing number of the strong- 
est Student Christian Associations in the country, 

It is gratifying to see that year by year the 
emphasis upon inter-Association visitation and 
joint cabinet retreats and planning conferences 
increases appreciably. This intercollegiateness of 
the Christian Movement from its very earliest 
days (long before there was any national organi- 
zation at all) has been one of its most potent 
characteristics. In more than one field this em- 
phasis has been translated by the Field Council 
into a quite specific schedule of inter-cabinet con- 
tacts and exchange visits. 

This year, an integral part of the Student Move- 
ment Week program is the indication by each local 
Association of the share they will provide towards 
the Movement’s budget. Legislative democracy, 
by which local Associations control the policies of 
the Field and National Councils, must be paral- 
leled and supported by a financial democracy. 


Approximately one-third of the budget last year 
came from the local Associations and from stu- 
dents. This was over three times as much as they 
provided just one student generation ago. The 
National Council of Student Associations is con- 
vinced that at least half of the total field and 
national budget for the Student Movement should 
come from student sources (i. e., students, pro- 
fessors and Student Associations); and _ this 
seems a possible goal providing every local Asso- 
ciation will take its share. While the financial 
assistance of alumni and friends of the Movement 
continues with gratifying loyalty, it must be ad- 
mitted that considerable sums formerly given for 
this work are not now available, because of the 
present financial crisis. The responsibility for 
financing the Movement is, therefore, placed in 
larger measure upon the Movement itself. By 
common agreement, this has its advantages, pro- 
vided only that the local Associations understand 
and respond. We are not a benevolent mission- 
ary organization for students, but a Student 
Christian Movement. That, this year, has un- 
escapable financial implications which during Stu- 
dent Movement Week should find expression in 
each Association. 
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So You’ re GOING 


TO SEE THE Worup 


AND everybody is offering free advice, as you buy 
your Baedeker and pack the steamer trunk. Let me 
be ungracious enough to add myself to the list of well- 
intentioned, self-appointed advisors—at the editor’s 
request. (Editors, you know, have a way of getting 
someone else bumped on the nose for offering un- 
wanted advice, while they sit by, editorial tongue in 
cheek.) At any rate, I’m playing on the level with 
you by telling you in advance that this is just a lot of 
free advice to prospective student-tourists; and if you 
read beyond this point, it’s your own fault. 

You’re going to see the world? You had better 
start out with an idea of what it is you intend to see. 
Otherwise, you may return from spending your 
769.80 seeing-Europe-in-six-weeks, having looked at 
everything and seen nothing. I know you will be able 
to hold your own with other tourists who return to 
belabor their (reluctant) listeners with accounts of 
“How we got nicked by the Pension in Baden-Baden.” 
You will have a motley agglomeration of booty: bath 
towel boldly marked “Auranthia” . . little wooden 
bear from Berne . . copy of “that weird thing by 
Epstein in Kensington Gardens—or was it Hyde 
Park?” photographs of yourself emptying a 
half-pint stein in Heidelberg—‘“the stein’s there on 
the top of that book shelf now.” You may have visited 
all the major capitals of the continent, slept in in- 
numerable beds, bumpy and otherwise. You may have 
worn yourself ragged trying to follow blue-capped con- 
ductors through myriads of museums at a blasphemous 
pace (I saw three bus-loads swarm into the British 
Museum to “do” it in thirty-two minutes) until you 
have musea nausea. 


It's Up to You! 


Or perhaps, by good fortune or good taste, you may 
escape much of this futile chasing from hotel to 
cathedral to museum to city-hall to train to hotel to 
cathedral to museum to city-hall to train to hotel to 
cathedral You may go to Paris, seek out the 
Musée Rodin, find “The Hand of God,” and be satisfied 
that your whole life is enriched, even though you have 
not seen Dalou’s bronze crocodiles in the Place de la 
Nation, and you know your friends will be horrified 
to hear that you did not go near the Eiffel Tower. If 
you have this ability to dicriminate, to stop short of 
sight-seer’s satiety (disease prevalent especially among 
addicts of some conducted tours), you have a valuable 
tool for your trip. If you have a cranium which 
carries a natural discriminatory bump, you are lucky. 
If you are not among the naturally fortunate, may I 
suggest that nature may be supplemented in this mat- 
ter of cranial bumps by judicious contacts? 

Yet, as we sit here in your room this April day, and 
look ahead to late July when we shall be strolling in- 
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BY BUELL G. GALLAGHER 
¢ 


differently down Interlaken’s counterpart of Atlantic 
City’s Board Walk, and furiously hoping that the 
clouds will lift from the Jungfrau, just for ten min- 
utes, the thing that seems to me to be of greatest im- 
portance for the coming summer is not so much that 
we shall be able to choose what to look at, as that we 
shali be able to see what we are looking at when we 
get there. I wish there were some easy recipe for 
making sure that eyesight automatically may bring 
insight. Even Lloyd’s of London won’t insure that. 

And personally, I’m not one to try to suggest to 
another the means of cultivating insight. I have 
trouble of my own as it is, without—what did you 
say? You want me to suggest the technique of seeing? 
Well, remember, you brought it on yourself. 


Technique Is the Thing 


To begin with, then, it is folks that really matter; 
nothing else is half as important as people. A Brit- 
ish “navvy” with baggy trousers tied with twine just 
below the knee; the civil engineer in our railway com- 
partment from Nuremberg to Munich, who, with one 
swift, grim gesture, tells what he thinks should be done 
to France; the little urchins who play in the dirt of 
“The Pleasance” or scramble out of the “closes” of 
Edinburgh’s Royal Mile—it is people that count. 
Buildings and monuments, historic ruins and exciting 
bits of romance, treasures of art and devices for in- 
ternational adjustment of difficulties, books of phi- 
losophy and steel bridges—all find their meaning as 
they serve human ends. Seen from the standpoint of 
their significance to humanity, the Venus De Milo and 
the International Labor Office can be appraised and 
understood as readily as the opium traffic. 

What becomes of “art for art’s sake?” Well, stand 
before the new Memorial in Mainz, celebrating the 
end of the occupation of the Rhineland; and tell me, is 
that figure “good” because it conforms to artistic 
criteria, or because it liberates the emotions pent up 
in a sculptor’s breast? Enter Chartres’ dim, majestic 
grandeur: is the greatness of this cathedral to be 
gauged by mathematical formule and architectural 
abstractions of the stress carried by the flying but- 
resses, or is it expressed in the reverence of yonder 
four-year-old village lad whose mother brings him to 
place his candle before the Vierge Noire? Great art 
is great because it expresses something significant in 
man, or calls out some genuine response. This does 
not mean that there is no “pure art”; but rather, that 
art is purest when it is purged with the flame of a 
living passion for beauty. Sometimes persons who 
speak of art as its own end are confusing the dis- 
ciplines and skills of the artist with the product which 
he creates; but the true test of beauty is its appeal 
to the beautiful in men. Technical analysis is an aid 
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to insight, to be sure; but questions of technique and 
artistic excellence are relative to their fundamental 
point of reference in human aspiration and inspira- 
tion. Cezzane’s “Roofs of Country Houses” and Rich- 
ard Straus’ conducting of Lohengrin are enhanced by 
critical evaluation of the artistry; but in the end, if 
art is to be art at all, and not merely mechanical pro- 
duction according to pattern and type, it must become 
art for man’s sake. It seems reasonable to believe that 
insight follows sight when there is a point of reference 
from which standards are drawn. Idealized human 
values can be that norm. 

But you say you’re to be traveling with your room- 
mate, and that he isn’t interested in art; his hobby 
is antiquities? Need one labor the point that history 
is biography on a grand scale? Social biography, if 
you will. That is true both for ancient history and 
contemporary events. The flux of current history is 
caused by the interplay of social institutions and men. 
Or, if your roomate’s interests are astronomy or geol- 
ogy or the anatomy of invertebrates, here is Einstein 
saying, “Concern for man himself and his fate must 
always form the chief interests of all technical en- 
deavors; concern for the great unsolved problems of 
the organization of labor and the distribution of goods, 
in order that the creations of our mind shall be a 
blessing and not a curse to mankind. Never forget 


this in the midst of your diagrams and equations.” 








The World's a Stage 


My first bit of advice, therefore, is to put human 
values first in your scale of interest as you begin to 
look at the world. That will help you to see it. The 
other thing I suggest grows directly out of this. To 
be intelligent about human values, it is well to try to 
understand the stage on which we are playing, and the 
setting against which we appear. If you think, how- 
ever, that I’m going to select samples of the world 
forces which are bearing on men today, and lay them 
open like some laboratory demonstrator, meticulously 
baring the inner roots and springs of energy, you're 
mistaken. I wish I had both the ability and the in- 
clination to analyze the conflicting and absurdly con- 
tradictory factors in the modern miliew—to comment 
on communism, be brilliant about internationalism, 
clear and concise about militarism, nationalism, social- 
ism, capitalism. I want to be able to put my finger 
precisely on a given spot and say, “This is the expla- 
nation of the fact that two nations can engage in war 
which both have sworn never to wage, while fifty-odd 
other nations stand by and watch them do it. I 
should like to be able to draw aside the curtain at 
Geneva and watch the attempted machinations around 
the tables of the disarmament conference. How satis- 
fying it would be to announce with beaming triumph, 
“This is the cause of forty to fifty million people fac- 
ing starvation while food rots in bulging granaries and 
warehouses.” I wish I could do it; but even then, I 
wouldn’t do it for you. What are you going to travel 
for? You are going to look at the world; well, go and 
see it! 

Get your passport and visas. Pack your loud golf- 
socks, sweater and knickers in a duffle bag and throw 
it in the mill pond with your superiority complex. For 
you are going on a pilgrimage—if you will make it 
that—a pilgrimage from provincialism to the under- 
standing of humanity. And then, next June 28, or 
whenever it is you sail, you will stand excitedly clutch- 
ing the rail, trembling, as your ocean-giant slips out 
of her berth and heads for the open water. And you 
will promise me not to forget our talk together this 
afternoon? The world can get along without any more 
globe-trotters; it can still use a few intelligent and 
sensitive travelers. Not sight-seers, but Seers, are 
needed. And sight becomes insight when there is 
purpose. 


In a Continental Train 


Eight pairs of eyes, from nations six or seven, 

Make furtive inquisition each of all; 

Earth brown, night black, or blue as noontide heaven, 
At each encounter timid eyelids fall. 


Pool looks and laugh, heirs of the world from birth! 
Black eyes or blue, the light they hold is one; 
Mothered we were of mapped and parcelled earth, 
But fathered of the free unfrontiered sun. 


---ANNA DE BARY. 


London Mercury. 


Goddess of Liberty (Trocadero Palace) 
waves her scarf at the Eiffel Tower 
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WHATEVER you miss - - 
don’t miss THIS ------- 


* 


A Frenchman,a Bulgarian and an Englishman 
point out the high spots of interest in their 
respective countries; an American returned 


from a German visit relates his contacts. 
+. 


THE intrinsic difference which distinguishes Euro- 
pean countries, it seems to me, is the peasant popula- 
tion. That is why I choose to point out here some 
of their characteristics which often are ignored or 
misunderstood by traveling foreigners. The peasants 
are the most original elements of a country; peasants 
express themselves naturally, actuated by instincts and 
immediate environment, while educated city people are 
inhibited by knowledge and imagination. In the name 
of common sense, therefore, do not judge our peasants 
with your city standards, or you will lose half of the 
spontaneous enjoyment they can afford you. If they 
do not know about things that every child knows and 
is familiar with, and if they still plough with primi- 
tive implements, do not absurdly condemn them as 
stupid and ignorant. If you are artistically inclined, 
you will think perhaps how thrillingly primitive is the 
20th century! If you have the kindly grace of humor, 
you will keep your tongue in the cheek and if you have 
the scientific bent of mind you will see what is the 
real economic status of Bulgarian peasants and how 
far it can affect the political destiny of a nation. But 
these, after all, are only the physical features. The 
spiritual contributions of our peasants is what is most 
interesting to know about. These are expressed in 
the musical folklore, dance, dress and church paintings. 
Our folk songs, as established by musical scholars, 
have one of the richest rhythmic varieties, due to the 
interweaving of some very rare musical styles which 
produce its exotic effect. It represents an inexhaust- 
ible source of musical re-creation. 

In the peasants’ costumes you will notice that the 
color as you travel from North to South, becomes 
from somber to vivid and glamorous, until you reach 
the boundaries of Greece. The costumes may preserve 
a national tone but the details are highly varied— 
from the thick, straight skirts of the mountaineers, 
made to suit the roughness of the climate, to the full, 
light skirts of those in the plain. 

It will be a happy chance if you can hear either one 
of the Bulgarian operas, Gergana or Tzveta, in which 
you will hear the characteristic folk motives in the 
music and see the pictorial effects in the purely Bul- 
garian costuming and setting. Look at the embroidery 
and you will notice the peculiarity of the Slavic peas- 
ant artistic workmanship. There is no realistic imi- 
tation of flowers, animals or other objects, as you 
have; it all consists of intricate short cross-stitches, 
related in figures and the whole conceived on the geo- 
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A ROYAL PALACE BECOMES A MUSEUM OPEN TO TOURISTS 
(LENINGRAD) 


metric basis. (The embroidery studio of Mrs. Chon- 
kanova in Sofia may greatly interest some. She is a 
real artist in that field.) 


The some note of symbolism is observed in the 
church ikonas. While in approximately the same pe- 
riod the West painted the smooth full faces of the 
madonnas, our monk artists traced sharply only the 
lines of spirituality in the position of the hand, head 
and in that strange and ardent expression in the face 
of the Orthodox madonna and saints. In the broken 
lines of these ikonas there is nothing of the Renais- 
sance; they belong rather to a more recent conception 
of art. Specimens of these old ikonas may be seen in 
many of the old churches of Sofia and also in the 
famous Rilski monastery (only a few hours by train 
from Sofia) which also will give you a fair idea of an 
orthodox medieval monastery in its architecture and 
wall paintings. Moreover, it is secluded in the gor- 
geous Rila Mountains for whose wild beauties some of 
you may have a deep liking. In fact, any mountain 
climbing to Rila or Pirin Mountains will repay you 
with thrilling reminiscences. 


In the folk dances you will observe the spontaneous 
gaiety of our peasant. In this pleasure he gets out 
of himself in perfect abandon. There is none of the 
slow luxurious movements of the Oriental dance, but a 
swift and impulsive ripple of movements, engaging in 
a delighted frenzy his spirits and his muscles. 


Most probably, while in Sofia you will visit the 
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Bulgarian 
mountaineers 

are economically 
independent; 
quite isolated, 
they produce 
their own food 
and raiment. 





Cathedral Alexander Nevski, considered the most beau- 
tiful in the Slavic Balkan states. There you may wit- 
ness an elaborate orthodox service. 

Near Sofia you will find Cham-Koria, a fashionable 
summer resort, also an excellent place for winter 
sports. If you enjoy picturesque old towns, see Plovdiv 
and Turnovo, both built on rocky mounts. If you are 
interested in a scene of a broad and hearty fun do not 
miss the market day of the week, almost in every 
bigger city, where the peasants from the near villages 
come to sell all conceivable products, loads of pump- 
kins, potatoes, screaming geese, and the obliging Jew 
venders try to sell them all kinds of tricky city toys 
and glittering decorations with which some naive 
peasant girls proudly parade in the dust and noise, 
thinking themselves magically transformed into smart 
city belles. 

Indeed, what I can tell you here is only incidental. 
But those of you who will visit Bulgaria sometimes 
may realize in the fullness of your own experience 
something far greater—the imperishable and varied 
charm of humanity. 

TZVETA DANCHEVA. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


France 
GO TO Paris. Paris is the heart of France, but don’t 
see only Montmartre, you could find that in New York 
too. Do rather visit from the Thermes de Cluny, 
built by the Roman Emperor Julian in the fourth cen- 
tury, to the Are de Triomphe, remembering the suc- 
cesses Of Napoléon, all the witnesses of our history, 
more than one thousand years long, and among them 
(one month would not be sufficient to know Paris), the 
church of Saint Julien le Pauvre, the oldest one in the 
city; Notre Dame; Saint Etienne Du Mont, a church 
too where Sainte Genevieve the patroness of Paris is 
buried; the Panthéon; the Louvre; the little chapel 
of Saint Louis with its remarkable stained glasses; 
within the Palais de Justice; the Invalides; the 
church of Saint Germain |’Auxerrois where was given 
the signal of the Saint Barthélemy; the Sorbonne, old- 
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est university in the world, created in the thirteenth 
century. In all these monuments you will feel the 
soul of France. Don’t forget however seeing those 
beautiful places which give to Paris its so attractive 
aspect: the parc du Luxembourg (the park of the stu- 
dents in winter time), the place de la Concorde, the 
biggest one in the world, and its Obelisque brought 
directly from the Temple of Louqsor in Egypt, the 
Chamber of Deputés, the quais of the Seine, the 
Champs Elysées, the Champ de Mars and the Eiffel 
Tower, the Opéra and the Boulevards which by night 
remind you of Times Square and Broadway. 

Don’t go with a group of nervous travelers who want 
to see all in one day. Take plenty of time; look at all 
these people, business men and women, always in a 
hurry, yet they find time to sit down and take the 
“aperitif” in front of one of these innumerable cafes 
which give their character to our Boulevards. Take 
plenty of time for your lunch too. We have no cafe- 
teria and like very much to rest quietly in the middle 
of the day. 

Don’t stay in Paris only, go to the country. All the 
coaches of your train will have separate compartments, 
that is almost a sign of the French mind. We like 
so much to be independent. You will see many country 
houses all surrounded with barriers. Don’t think it 
is a mark of selfishness, it is rather the manifestation 
of the inherent need we feel of security, perhaps a 
reminder of a middle age fear. 

Don’t see too many things, but see well what you 
see. France is an agricultural country; take a bus 
and go to a true French village, far from Paris, either 
in the plain or in the mountains (not in a well-reputed 
tourist place where you would see nothing). There you 
will know the French peasants, not much awakened 
but intelligent, living on the same piece of earth for 
many generations, happy with what they have, not 
wanting much more than they need, uninterested in 
politics (as most French people are). Go also to the 
South with its quaint old customs and historical souve- 
nirs: see Avignon and her Chateau where the Popes 
lived during the fourteenth century; Marseille, the old 
Pheenician city and our great Mediterranean port; 
Nimes and the monuments of the Roman conquest; 
Carcassonne, an old city of the thirteenth century. 
Don’t miss seeing Versailles and the Chaeau of Louis 
the fourteenth; Rouen, her Cathedral and her Palais 
de Justice; Chartre and the first and perhaps the most 
beautiful Gothic Cathedral. Before getting tired don't 
forget to make a short trip to the Chateaux de la Loire, 
the garden of France; to Chamonix at the feet of the 
Mont Blanc, and to the Riviera, a true corner of 

Florida. 

Here are some words on France: go over there 
thinking it is worth while and that you will learn 
many things, as we do when we come to America. 
Only thus will you truly profit by your voyage. 

PAUL MALAN. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


England 


ENGLAND does not wear her heart on her sleeve. 
The tourist who follows well-trodden paths misses the 
byways where her most excellent treasures are hidden. 
She yields her secrets slowly to suitors who come 
again and again; she is cold and reserved to him 
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whose eye is on his watch. Thus it is wise to select 
just a few beauty spots—to write, as it were, a sonnet 
to the eyebrow of one’s mistress! 

I suggest first a visit to Oxford. Spend a third of 
your time in England in this historic university city. 
Read the chapter in Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure 
about the ghosts of great men who people the quad- 
rangles of its colleges; go to the top of Boar’s Hill and 
behold from afar the vanes and spires gleaming in 
the sunset; stay if possible in rooms in one of the 
ancient colleges and let the spell of your surroundings 
transport you from the twentieth century into the 
living past. Read about the history of the most promi- 
nent colleges— Christchurch founded by Cardinal 
Wolsey; St. John’s of which Archbishop Laud was 
once President; New College, founded by William of 
Wykeham. Be sure to visit the gardens of St. John’s 
and New College, to spend a day punting or canoing 
on the river Cherwell, to see the fine Elizabethan hall 
at Christchurch, the pulpit from which Newman 
preached in St. Mary’s, and the windows of New Col- 
lege Chapel. It is worth while to earn the confidence 
of one of the seasoned college servants whose memory 
goes back through generations of students, and whom 
you will find to be a strange mixture of dignity and 
difidence; ask him questions and get him talking 
about the shrine at which he worships. 

Secondly, I would urge you to spend a third of your 
time in the county of Sussex, the praises of which have 
been sung by two contemporary poets, Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Hilaire Belloc. A week in the folds of Sus- 
sex hills will help you to understand the exquisite 
leisure of the life which controls and steadies the 
protagonists who occupy the limelight of affairs. Visit 
the quaint old villages of Alfriston and Jevington; 
tramp for hours over the downs and catch fleeting 
glimpses of the sea, sparkling in the sunlight and 
bearing slow-moving ships upon its bosom; bathe in a 
Sussex bay beneath the chalk cliffs; drink cider (or, 
if you prefer, lemonade) in the bar-parlour of an Eng- 
lish public-house, while the bronzed yokels smoke their 
clay pipes and comment about life with a wisdom un- 
known in the schools. 

I would suggest the Lake District (Cumberland and 
Westmoreland) as the arena of your third period of 
intelligent sight-seeing. Read the English Lake poets 
—especially Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey; 
visit the peaceful village where Wordsworth was 
born; climb Skiddaw and Helvellyn; take a boat out 
on lakes Windemere and Derwentwater, and spend a 
day tramping in the Langdale Pike District. 

You will then carry back memories of a historic 
city, of the majestic mountain scenery of the North, 
and of the gentle beauty of the South of our inex- 
haustible country, a “precious gem set in the silver 
sea.” 

ALAN Tory. 
Union Theological Seminary. 


The racial ingredients are all in the pot; there is 
chemical reaction causing a dozen different acrid odors 
in the form of race prejudices; but the white heat of 
some steady fire which could blend these elements into 
oe responsible, codperating body of people, working 
out a common destiny-——that is lacking.—Ray E. PHIL- 
IPs, in “The Bantu Are Coming.” 
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Germany 


Josiah Brush, a traveling man 

Who sailed the briny main, 

Was Mr. Brush in England 

And Senor Brush in Spain. 

The Frenchmen called him Monsieur Brush, 
But the Germans were his bane, 

For they always called him Herr Brush. 
Which filled his soul with pain. 


IF YOUR name is Brush, perhaps—although even 
then it is doubtful—you should stay away from Ger- 
many; if it isn’t, there lies before you a road, wide 
open into the heart of Europe’s most hospitable peo- 
ple. Drive up to Stammestrasse 29, Hanover-Rick- 
lingen, and see what you find. 

Frau Meyer-Rutz will welcome you warmly in a 
comic mixture of English and French, and show you to 
your second-floor, stove-heated room; it is electrically 
lighted, but your hot water will come, not from a 
faucet above the porcelain basin, but from a pitcher 
passed in to you each morning. Soon you will be in- 
troduced to the other members of the family. Pastor 
Franz was a chaplain during the war and will some- 
times use the French he learned, but in the arguments 
over Hitler and repudiation he heartily turns to Ger- 
man. Fraulein Lotte will talk with you in English, 
but if you wish to learn German she is willing to 
help you. Hannah will proudly introduce her fiancé, 
an officer in the army; he has served seven years, but 
is not yet paid enough to permit them to marry. The 
grandmother will take your hand in hers and ask if 
you are a church member, and her Das freut mich 
sehr, following your Ja, will be happy and devout. 
Meals, three a day plus tea, taken with this group must 
be supremely pleasant. 

The new friends will be quick to introduce you to 
the life of the community: Herr Pastor will take you 
along to school and church functions where you will 
have the opportunity to see and talk with people of all 
occupations and you will discover that, after all, Ger- 
mans are little different from Americans. You will 
enter the little Lutheran church and see several hun- 
dred wreaths that line the walls commemorating those 
who gave their lives for God and the Vaterland. Per- 


(Turn to page 200.) 
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Frem Gandhi «at Work (Macmillan) 


RROWS and rows of gray, dingy little brick houses 
with front doors opening on the sidewalks. Old 
women with pitchers crawling to the “pubs” for their 
drop of beer. Children playing noisily in the streets, 
some youngsters robust, others too white and too 
shabbily clad. On certain days the odor from soap 
factories (like that of the Chicago stockyards) hanging 
heavily on the thick gray smoke and fog. The call of 
the milk boy, who leaves pints at houses where the 
children need quarts. A man and woman, destitute, 
walking the middle of the street, singing in quavering 
voices. No one throws them a copper. Thin, white 
Mrs. F— standing at her door, beating her breast and 
crying “O my Rosie.” The body, not embalmed, has 
lain for a week in the tiny front room. Unemployed 
men loafing on the street corners. Some have not 
worked for two years. The odor of fish and hot grease 
from the fish and chip shops. Little holes in the walls, 
where bits of dirty cast off finery of the middle class 
are offered for sale. Street stalls hung with cheap 
cuts of meat, chiefly rabbits, a nauseating display. 
| Shopkeepers touting their wares in Cockney. The 
| faces of the poor. Ugly, bitter poverty that grinds 
men and women down and down until life is a fight to 
exist, nothing more. 





At Home in Bow 


This is Bow, in the East End of London, where 
Mahatma Gandhi chooses to live during his stay at the 
Round Table Conference. His friends beg him to live 
nearer St. James Palace and thus save the long, 
energy-consuming journey, but nothing can persuade 
him to live anywhere but among the poor—‘My chil- 
dren” as he calls those, who dwell in Bow. Night after 
night he comes in at eleven, twelve, or one o’clock, to 
rise at three-fifteen for prayers and again at five- 
fifteen for his morning walk. 

One stands outside Kingsley Hall in the dark of a 
chill November morning watching the wind chase dead 
leaves down the streets and the moon struggle to come 
through the gray clouds. The policemen, always on 
guard to protect the dwelling of so distinguished a 
person, exchange greetings with the three plain- 
clothes men, who come to accompany Mr. Gandhi each 
morning. Those who are to walk with him begin to 
emerge from the dark little side streets. Two lads, 
sons of an iron molder, one six and the other thirteen, 
are waiting. The thirteen year old says he is a baker. 
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With GANDHI 
IN 


Lonpon’s East Enpb 


4 


BY FRANCES PERRY 


+ 


These personal impressions were written last autumn by a fellow 


lodger at Kingsley Hall. 


He delivers bread to shops in the early morning hours. 
A young woman orderly from the workhouse hurries 
up. A French woman, well known for her brilliant 
work in the cause of peace, and a professor of inter- 
national relations, who unofficially is working con- 
stantly with Gandhi, are there. A graduate student 
from Canada joins a young Indian, who has lived 
among the untouchables and is to sail soon for the 
ashram. Mr. Gandhi comes out and moves swiftly 
down the dark, cobblestone streets of Bow. The wind 
catches his white shawl and flaps it about his thin 
bare legs. 

The members of the group fall in behind, each try- 
ing to catch his words. Workmen, clumping to work 
in their heavy boots, give a greeting. Women stand- 
ing in the lighted doorways of their little shops and 
houses call out, “Good morning, Mr. Gandhi.” Two 
never fail to be waiting for him. The little group 
winds its way in and out along the dark narrow 
streets, past the rows of little houses, past big fac- 
tories and warehouses and in an hour returns to 
Kingsley Hall. Every morning there has been such a 
walk, joined by all kinds of people—the daughter of 
an unemployed coal miner, fourteen and fifteen-year- 
old factory girls who work for ten to fifteen shillings 
a week, a navvy, older factory girls, an ex-coal miner, 
a truck driver, distinguished men and women who 
have done great things for humanity, men and women 
of varying colors, creeds and nationalities. Here is a 
man great enough to hold the British government at 
bay, who makes himself completely available to the 
poorest and least privileged. 


Recognizing a Great Soul 


Before Mr. Gandhi came to Bow some of the resi- 
dents were filled with misgivings. A very great man 
was to visit them; but his photographs were not re 
assuring! He walked into their midst the first day, 
smiled, said nothing and walked out. Immediately the 
room was filled with exclamations: “Ain’t he lovely?” 
“Ain’t he lovely?” ‘“Ain’t he a nice old man, not ugly 
at all.” “Why he is as meek as a little child!” These 
people at once caught his spirit and understood him, 
far better than many of wealth and privilege in 
England have understood him. 

What shall one write of Mr. Gandhi? One longs to 
share the experience of knowing him, but words fail 


(Turn to page 200.) 
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‘WHERE DIPLOMATS 
Fear TO TREAD” 


James F. Green, Yale ‘32, appointed spokesman for 
undergraduate students of Great Britain and America, 
addresses the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 


Mr. PRESIDENT; DELEGATES TO THE DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE : 

| PETITION you on behalf of several groups which 
have a particular right to demand the assurance of a 
permanent peace, based upon the principles that se- 
curity is a collective interest of the several states, that 
the building of peace must be founded on equality of 
status, and that those instruments of war which allow 
rapid mobilization for purposes of aggression should 
be abolished. 

American college students organized last fall an In- 
tercollegiate Disarmament Council to crystallize our 
sentiment through a disarmament poll, which was 
taken in over 70 colleges, including almost 25,000 
undergraduates. Sixty-two per cent of the voters de- 
sired the United States to begin disarming independ- 
ently while 30% favored total disarmament ‘on agree- 
ment with other states. Seventy-four per cent of the 
students voting favored American participation in the 
World Court; 63% recommended adherence to the 
League of Nations. Eighty-one per cent were opposed 
to compulsory military training, although only 38 
suggested dropping voluntary training from the cur- 
riculum. 

I should hardly be speaking with the candor of the 
new world did I not discuss some of the questions 
which constantly are being debated in every dormitory, 
club, and fraternity house in America and England. 
We never cease to ask, Were those ten million young 
men, who loved life as wholeheartedly as ourselves, the 
victims of an illusion when they fell to earth only a 
few years ago? Must the insanity known as war be 
repeated within our generation at the cost of our lives? 
Most important, what is to be our answer to the gov- 
ernment in case of mobilization for war? No doubt 
it may be considered unwise, even impertinent, to 
raise these issues; yet I would be playing traitor to 
my constituency where I to remain silent. Perhaps 
students may rush in where diplomats fear to tread. 

After contemplating the events preceding the catas- 
trophe of 1914, we remain unconvinced of the wisdom 
of our predecessors. Fourteen years after the Armis- 
tice the glamor and heroism of that period fail to 
impress us, even when inscribed in gilt on stone me- 
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morials. The swords have lost their brilliance; the 
helmets and shiny buttons are tarnished. In fact, the 
whole glorious temple of Mars has crumbled into ashes. 
We respect the noble war dead; but we question the 
judgment of those responsible for their death. 


Organized slaughter, we realize, does not settle a 
dispute; it merely silences an argument. We insist 
that for violence be substituted juridicial control 
through the World Court and executive action through 
the League of Nations. If we are to evolve an inter- 
national order out of anarchy, we must renounce na- 
tionalism and drastically curtail the absolute sover- 
eignty of states. 

The other speakers have much at stake; we [stu- 
dents] have even more, for literally we are fighting 
for our lives. I stand before you as attorney for the 
defense, pleading for a reprieve. It is my generation 
which will be called upon to surrender all we consider 
worth while in life, in order to become targets for 
machine-gun bullets and victims for the latest poison- 
ous gas. It is the young men and women of my age 
who will be commanded to commit suicide. It is my 
generation which will be requested to destroy the best 
of human culture, perhaps civilization itself, for 
causes which future historians will discover to be 
erroneous, if not utterly stupid or actually vicious. 
We have thus lost interest in being prepared for can- 
non fodder. 


In a sense I am presenting an ultimatum, rather than 
a petition. The students whom I represent are watch- 
ing critically every action of this conference. For 
behind your deliberations stands staring down at us 
the specter of Death. We desire to live and to live at 
peace. We desire to construct a world society provid- 
ing freedom, equal opportunity, and a sense of secur- 
ity. We desire to make possible for every human 
being full development of personality in terms of the 
highest human and spiritual values we know. Those 
of us who have retained a concept of a loving and 
purposeful God, desire to live in peace lives which will 
reflect that concept. We therefore petition you for a 
substantial reduction of armaments, in order that we 
may have a civilization in which to forward this crea- 
tive purpose. 




















IN LONDON’S EAST END 
(From page 198.) 


because he belongs to such a different order of life 
that the words in our vocabulary are quite inadequate 
to describe him. One can only be silent before such a 
life, but in the silence one knows that this is life as it 
is meant to be and could be, and that most of us are 
missing the point. Beside this one transparent, crys- 
tal-clear, simple, utterly beautiful and true soul, life 
as so many of us live it seems so trivial and cluttered 
with trappings, so marred and murky, so futile. Time 
and time again Mahatma Gandhi makes one know that 
this is how Jesus must have been. One picks up the 
records of Jesus and is amazed at the new meanings 
that break through old familiar passages. Years of 
study could not bring such illumination. One goes 
to him with the question of the ages, “What is the 
secret of life?” knowing that he as no other living 
person has the answer. The simple words in the 
reply, uttered in the chill, early morning in the dark 
streets of Bow, have a tremendous power to quicken 
one’s passion to walk that terribly narrow and dif- 
ficult path to truth. It is indescribable what this man 
in his stark simplicity and sincerity does to one. Once 
having known him, he becomes forever inescapable. 
His words about life haunt one. Writing to a friend 
who inquired about a way of life, he said: 

You rightly say that we are one with the universal 
spirit. I have found that in order to realize this state 
we must serve all that lives. This service is possible 
only if we reduce ourselves to zero. Self-effacement, 
i.e. self-sacrifice, is the law of life. And lest we feel 
it is I, who produced a particular result, we must 
learn to know that no man can ever alone produce a 
result. We must therefore work without attaching 
ourselves to results. Ours is to work, the result is 
in the hands of God. 


Who are great enough to follow this man of God 
into Life? 








GERMANY 


(From page 197.) 


haps you will hear a sermon with 1 Peter 2, 19-25 as 
the text. Just as Christ, a sinless man, bore the per- 
secution of sinners, so must Germany bear her burden 
today. 

The joyous hours of your stay will be spent with 
the youth group. It meets every Thursday evening 
just back of your house. The room ordinarily is cold 
and uninviting: cement floor, rough board tables, a 
gunny sack or two in the corner by the stove. But on 
Thursday evening you find there a simple and uplift- 
ing happiness. The fellows come with their lutes, 
guitars and violins, each bringing too a hearty voice, 
and for hours they will sit and sing the old folk songs, 
There is a certain pathos about their actions as they 
seek to make up in companionship among themselves 
for the hatred and oppression that they believe the 
world, especially France, heaps upon them. When the 
girls and an accordion player come to their meetings 
they are especially happy, for then they forget the 
present world as they revert to the dances of the 
Middle Ages. 


On Sundays some of this group will come to walk 
with you auf der Heide. They love the out-of-doors, 
You will go through the woods and on beaten paths 
between the fields. Perhaps you will come upon a 
windmill and have the miller show you how it works, 
or you may arrive at the top of a hilly range from 
which in the valley below you may see a mile or two 
apart, eight or ten little villages. The German farm- 
ers do not like to be alone. They group their houses 
together and then go out to their fields to work. Ifa 
train should pass near by, you would see it crowded 
with restless city folk seeking for the day the peace 
and freedom of the countryside. And all the time you 
will be carried away by the simple gaity of your 
escorts. They will explain and entertain. They will 
ask you of your own country, for they like America. 

If you are lucky, perhaps the youth will have a 
Tagung while you are there. Several hundred will 
come in to Ricklingen from the countryside for a week- 
end of fun. They will have stunts and dances galore, 
a play given in Platt Deutsch, or music from a special 
ensemble. On Sunday afternoon they will go out on 
the meadows. A youth leader from the city will speak 
to them as they sit near the woods, each group’s banner 
waving in the breeze. More stunts. A soccer game. 
Over in a corner the older ones will be practicing their 
songs. Then comes the accordion man and the dances 
begin. Rarely does one couple dance together more 
than once; there is utter democracy. You are dragged 
in protestingly and then catch the spirit with the rest. 
Good feeling pervades all. 

Yes, even if your name is Brush you must go to 
Germany and live there with the people. A new life? 
No; rather a new and beautiful interpretation of the 
old one. A new people? No; rather an illustration of 
a different way in which to live under difficulties. You 
will be taken in as one of them and admitted to a 
brotherhood, yes, and to something more, inexpressible 
in English, a Gemeinschaft. 

VERNON VAN DYKE. 
Manchester College (Ind.). 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Walter 
Lippmann, in collaboration with William O. 
Scroggs. Harper. $3. 


This volume, appearing under the auspices of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, is an account of Ameri- 
ean foreign relations during 1931 and is comprehen- 
sive and authoritative. 

A brilliant chapter outlines the economic philosophy 
of “self-containment” which dominated the Seventy- 
first Congress. The President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and members of Congress in the early stages 
of the depression practically all agreed that it was 
temporary and that prosperity was just around the 
corner. Acting on this assumption Mr. Mellon made 
his fiscal estimates. The optimism of “the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton” 
caused him to overestimate treasury receipts to the 
tune of 900 million dollars—the most inaccurate esti- 
mate made by any Secretary before or since Hamilton, 
in this or any other country. Positively the world’s 
worst guess. 

A long section of the volume deals with the crucial 
problem of economic stabilization in Europe. An at- 
tempt is made to outline the conditions which led to 
the terrible financial crisis in Austria and in Germany 
which made necessary the famous Hoover Moratorium. 
The fact is made perfectly clear that, without this 
suspension of payments, the crash in Europe would 
have reverberated around the earth. 


In the light of the information set forth, the fact 
is crystal clear that we shall soon be confronted with a 
similar and perhaps more catastrophic crisis unless 
drastic and permanent reductions are made in repara- 
tions prior to July 1st, when the Hoover Moratorium 
expires. It is also obvious that these cuts will prob- 
ably not be made unless there is likewise a sharp 
reduction in the war debt payments due to the United 
States. 

The section on disarmament emphasizes the diffi- 
culty or impossibility of securing substantial reduc- 
tions in armaments until the tension between France 
and Germany has been reduced. 

The observing student in Europe this summer will 
become increasingly impressed with the tragic signii- 
cance of war debts. Germany eannot and will not re- 
sume the heavy payments called for under the Young 
Plan. On the other hand, France is extremely reluc- 
tant to relieve Germany until she has secured similar 
release from the United States in the form of reduc- 
tion in her war debt payments to us. The evidence 
seems conclusive that what the Government of the 
United States does about war debts possesses almost 
terrifying significance to Europe and to the world. 

KIRBY PAGE. 
. & 


AMERICA FACES THE FUTURE. Fdited by Charles A. 
Beard. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


Doubtless it is presumptious for this humble re- 
viewer to quarrel with Dr. Beard over the title of his 
latest book. As a collection of miscellaneous papers 
forcefully illustrating the stupid mess to which a 
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profit-seeking, unplanned economy has brought us— 
annotated in the editor’s characteristically incisive 
and vigorous manner—the work is admirable. It is 
when the proposed ways out, including Dr. Beard’s 
own, are described as facing America’s future that 
the book becomes disappointing. One feels that Dr. 
Beard, and his fellow advocates of a planned economy, 
have cast only a furtive glance on the road America 
must follow. 

The indefensibility of the present confusion is well 
stated by America’s most distinguished historian: 
“the present scene of starvation, misery and insecurity 
on the one side and warehouses bursting with wheat 
and manufactured commodities on the other is absurd, 
an offense to the intelligence. It is immoral in that it 
imposes needless and frightful suffering upon millions 
of men, women, and children. It is dangerous to our 
political and social order because it denies the validity 
of its claim upon loyalties. Mankind will not indefi- 
nitely suffer in patience the ridiculous, the preposter- 
ous, and the indefensible.” The promise inherent in 
American life can be realized only through a rational 
planning of economic processes that will secure a stable 
balance between production and consumption. Dr. 
Beard and many other advocates of planning believe 
that this can be accomplished by curtailing, but not 
necessarily removing, the incentive for profit or un- 
earned income. 

Arguing for a voluntary integration of key indus- 
tries under the supervision of a government General 
Economic Council on the assumption that capitalists 
must abandon the hope for unlimited speculative gain 
and content themselves with a moderate rate of tribute, 
Dr. Beard states: “That the regulation of utilities 
has not been a utopian success may be granted, but 
unless the Government is to assume the ownership and 
direction of all integrated industries, what other choice 
is possible, except the continuance of the economic 
anarchy which has repeatedly landed the country in 
the slough of despond?” 

But will the government be able to regulate in the 
public interest the vast aggregations of capital rep- 
resented in the integrated industries? Or will they 
run the government? Controlling, as they do today, 
the press, the radio, the cinema, and profoundly in- 
fluencing the schools and the churches, the owners of 
great wealth will be able to manipulate the govern- 
ment and rule over our destinies with far more un- 
challenged power than they possess today. Workers 
and farmers may not be pushed as callously into mis- 
ery as they have been in the present crisis, but they 
will not be freed from exploitation. 

When America fearlessly faces her future she will 
remove the struggle for profits as the mainspring of 
her economic life. True, that implies “government 
ownership and direction of all integrated industries.” 
But why not? Mr. Louis Fischer in a criticism of Dr. 
Beard’s plan (a criticism which Dr. Beard generously 
quotes against himself) laid his finger, I believe, upon 
its fundamental weakness: “I am sure that the capi- 
talists have economists and business directors at least 
as good as those of the Bolsheviks. Why did they not 
conceive the idea of planning? The answer is: they 
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did. But planning was not adopted by capitalism 
simply because it could not be. Planning and capital- 
ism are incompatible.” 
Planning and socialism are compatible and synony- 
mous. PAUL PORTER. 
* 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN INDIA. The Report of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education in 
Paris. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 


This is a notable volume—a statesmanlike facing of 
the problems which confront Christian higher educa- 
tion in India and a courageous and yet practicable pro- 
gram for meeting them. 

The Commission of whose work this is a record was 
constituted by the International Missionary Council. 
It had as its head Dr. Lindsay, the Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and included prominent Indian, Brit- 
ish, and American educators. It spent the larger part 
of a year in traveling in India and in preparing its 
recommendations. It faced the fact that the Christian 
colleges of India, while still making an enormous con- 
tribution to the life of the country, are relatively less 
influential than they were a generation ago‘and, in 
comparison with government and private schools, 
steadily if slowly losing ground. It was also con- 
fronted with the fact that the Christian character of 
some of these institutions is by no means as marked as 
could be wished. The Commission refused to be dis- 
couraged by the situation and felt that, if wisely led, 
Christian schools can make fully as great a contribu- 
tion to the nation as they ever have made. 

Among the concrete suggestions are the union of 
certain institutions, the establishment of departments 
of research and extension by which the colleges can 
delve more deeply into the actual life situations of the 
people whom they wish to serve and make their find- 
ings effective, and the recruiting and training of more 
Indian Christians for the teaching staffs. If carried 
out by the Christian agencies concerned, the report will 
revolutionize Christian education and restore it to a 
place of unique usefulness. The process of implement- 
ing it will not be easy, but encouraging steps in that 
direction are already being taken. The entire project 
is a heartening example of the courage of missionary 
leaders in seeking to adapt the enterprise to the rap- 
idly changing world in which we live. It is particu- 
larly encouraging that the Commission should have 
been an agent of the official bodies in which so much 
of the missionary enterprise heads, namely, several 
national codperative councils and the International 
Missionary Council. 

K. S. LATOURETTE. 


Yale. 
a 
WHAT EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS THINK ON 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS. By Heber Reece 


Harper. Columbia University. $2.50. 


This comparative study of the world-mindedness of 
college students was made at the instance of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College. It is based 
largely on a questionnaire designed to test opinions on 
such matters as nationalism, race relations, economic 
nationalism, imperialism, sanctions, etc. Selected 
groups of students in Austria, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, England, France, Switzerland, and 
America participated in the study. Obviously there 
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is some real doubt as to the value and success of any 
such attempt to measure public opinion, and Dr, 
Harper is fully aware of some of the limitations ang 
inadequacies of his approach. 

It seems to me that the significance of this study 
for those of us in the Student Movement lies in its 
measurement of student attitudes upon specific issues 
and questions. Many times Dr. Harper found students 
making one answer to a general question on some 
issue, such as imperialism, and making contradictory 
answers to specific problems based on that issue. The 
many graphs and statistical analyses contain other 
equally interesting observations which should aid any 
group attempting to check its attitudes on interna- 
tional issues with its ethical ideals and protestations, 

In the main Dr. Harper feels that the responses 
he received show a decided trend toward international- 
ism by the students questioned. He feels that much 
fuller information about major contemporary inter- 
national problems is a necessary prerequisite to a 
greater international-mindedness by the intellectual 
elite, from which leadership in the national and in- 
ternational fields will largely come. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY. 
Bucknell, ’32. 
u 


FINDING Gop. By A. Herbert Gray, D.D. 
& R.R. Smith. $1.50. 

Of all the recent books on pathways or avenues to 
God this small book by Herbert Gray is one of the 
most charming and convincing. But it is one of the 
least precise in thought and treatment. Such widely 
differing approaches as those of Rufus Jones and 
Professor Brightman, for example, provide more solid 
material than Dr. Gray’s, but they do not offer more 
sound inspiration. 

Dr. Gray has written his book for people who them- 
selves raise the question “How can a man find God?” 
It is therefore in no sense an apologetic but rather an 
answer to earnest seekers. Eight valid “ways” to 
God are discussed—reason, beauty, defeat, the chal- 
lenge of the world, Christ, love, suffering and fellow- 
ship. All are elucidated with insight and helpfulness. 
By far the most valuable chapters, however, are those 
on ways to God through defeat, suffering and fellow- 
ship. With regard to suffering in God Dr. Gray would 
be opposed to the views of Baron Von Hiigel or Karl 
Barth. God is a “suffering God—no cold, unmoved 
perfection, but a God who suffers. He is one who 
actually knows pain with us.” 

Violent exception could be taken to one example 
given of the approach to God through fellowship. The 
impact of the so-called “Oxford Group” on South 
Africa is cited as a remedial and progressive way of 
coming to grips with the race problem. Whatever 
the uplifting effect of the “Oxford Group” on a few 
favored scions of South Africa’s best families, any 
one with even a slight interest in economic realism 
would have to question the potency of an attempt 
toward fellowship which had nothing to say about the 
Pass Laws, the land problem, or forced labor. 

With rare understanding Dr. Gray in this new book 
speaks to students and to all who are “at war with a 
vocabulary” but nevertheless “hungry for God.” Char- 
acteristically he writes with an eclectic temper and 
feels that the ways of finding God are not confined to 
one single avenue. A. BURNS CHALMERS. 


Ray Long 
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On the Theology of Crisis 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KARL BARTH. By John McCon- 
nachie. Ray Long & Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 


THE WORD AND THE WORLD. By Emil Brunner. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50. 


KARL BARTH, PROPHET OF A NEW CHRISTIANITY? By 
Wilhelm Pauck. Harper. $2.00. 


By common consent the most vigorous and arresting 
theological movement of our time is that known as 
the “Theology of Crisis,’”’ whose best known leaders are 
Professors Karl Barth of Bonn and Emil Brunner of 
Zurich. The past few months have given us three 
important books in English upon this movement—a 
persuasive interpretation of it by a sympathizer; a 
clear exposition of it by one of its spokesmen and a 
really adequate critique of its theology. One who 
wishes to come to grips with this strange and strangely 
powerful force in contemporary European thought 
cannot afford to read less than all three books. They 
may well be read in the order suggested above. 


Dr. McConnachie (The Significance of Karl Barth) 
is a parish minister of Dundee who has felt himself 
drawn increasingly toward the Theology of Crisis and 
its leaders. One suspects that his final conversion to 
its espousal has come through the study which issued 
in his book. He writes simply, engagingly. His pub- 
lishers tell us that Barth himself considers it the best 
statement of his teaching yet to appear. From his 
treatment one catches the feel of a movement rather 
than a theology, of personalities rather than doc- 
trines. But he overlooks the issues which have most 
troubled critics; either he does not see them or he 
thinks them secondary. 


The Word and the World is the coolest, clearest, 
most uncompromising and most inescapable exposition 
of the theology of the movement which has appeared 
in either German or English. It throbs with fervor 
less than Brunner’s earlier The Theology of Crisis, 
but the teaching is no longer baffling and self-contra- 
dictory. None can mistake the writer’s meaning. All 
the intellectual stumbling-blocks which friendly critics 
suspected they detected in earlier writing but hoped 
fuller exposition might remove, are here baldly and 
unmistakably set forth. It is safe to say that anyone 
who can accept this frank, courageous theology will 
find his permanent spiritual home within the move- 
ment. 


It was left to an American to give us the most care- 
ful and critical analysis of the school which has yet 
been made. Professor Pauck has done his work ad- 
mirably. For English readers, at least, a further 
defense of the position must be an attempt to satisfy 
his criticisms. It is evident that a deepening acquaint- 
ance with the movement has wrought a change in his 
own attitude; but he has moved in the direction op- 
posite from that taken by Dr. McConnachie. He began 
in the hope that here he might find delivery from our 
present spiritual impotence; he concluded his quest 
disheartened. To the question which supplies a sub- 
title for his volume, Js Barth the Prophet of a New 
Christianity? he returns his own answer, No. But 
his mind and his soul have felt powerfully Barth’s 
influence and his book helps that influence to make its 
impact upon the reader. 

But what of the more important question, What 
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shall we think of this movement itself? Here, every 
one must answer for himself. And he must make 
answer. For this theology, like the movement known 
as Buchmanism, demands a Yes or No. It drives a 
sharp wedge among all who meet it.’ And it will tol- 
erate no compromise or evasion. Three comments may 
be suggested: 


1. Its negative critique, its indictment of liberal 
Christian theology, is irrefutable. And this applies 
to the theology of Fosdick and Gilkey not less than to 
the religious humanists. With sincere motives they 
have betrayed the cause of true religion. The the- 
ology of liberalism is not the theology of the Chris- 
tian faith. The details of the Barthian indictment 
cannot be reproduced here. But any one who still 
doubts that the liberalism which has been the dominant 
religion of the Student Movement during the past 
quarter century is outmoded, as outmoded as ‘is sci- 
entific materialism, will do well to let this movement 
speak its word of warning. 


2. The theology of the Movement is absolutely un- 
acceptable. Space forbids adequate support of this 
sharp statement. Its Christology does not escape 
Docetism; the significance of Jesus’ genuine human- 
ity is not preserved. It decries all subjective author- 
ity, especially the authority of personal inner experi- 
ence; but the Word of God is finally determined as 
that which any one of us recognizes as the Word of 
God, and subjectivism returns in its most objection- 
able form. It banishes the immanent God but rein- 
troduces him as the Holy Spirit through which alone 
the Word of God is identified. It disavows Biblical 
literalism; but it continues claims for the exclusive 
revelation of God in Christ, the uniqueness of the 
Bible, the absolute finality of Christianity—each or- 
ganic to the oid view of the Bible. 


But this is not to minimize the importance of this 
movement. One is tempted to suggest a distinction 
which its leaders themselves would probably abhor— 
the distinction between its theology and its religious 
message. It had its rise in the preachers’ dilemma. 
It began as a message from the pulpit. As a spiritual 
message it still has power to challenge, to humble and 
to redeem. _ But the formulations of that message in 
theological terms are inadequate and utterly uncon- 
vincing. All interpreters note the marked change in 
the temper of Barth’s mind since he has left the 
pulpit to settle in the lecture-hall. It is possible that 
this was the most unwise move he could have made— 
a mistake which may have determined that his move- 
ment shall be a passing tempest instead of the spring 
of regeneration we so desperately need. One fears 
that he and his colleagues are falling victims to the 
characteristic curse of the German mind, its fascina- 
tion for theological minutia and dialectic. The pri- 
mary need of the hour is not for theologians but for 
preachers—preachers who can make the Word of God 
living reality once more to the great rank and file of 
men. Then, as always, theology will follow with lag- 
ging footsteps. 

3. Finally, this movement should not be dismissed 
or its demands evaded. If the escape from our present 
religious morass into the rebirth of vital religion for 
which we yearn is not to be found in this movement, 
it may lie through it—or through something nearly 
akin to it. 

HENRY P. VANDUSEN. 
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SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


Hundreds of men and women, inspired 
to a life of world service, are preparing 
for the Christian ministry at Hartford. 
Students, at this long-established institu- 
tion, are equipped to minister effectively 
to spiritual needs of their fellow men, whether at 
home or abroad. With three separate schools, The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation prepares pastors, 
religious teachers, and missionaries. Over fifty 
teachers, representing many denominations, con- 
duct 225 graduate and undergraduate degree 
courses. At least 2 years’ college or normal work 
prerequisite. Apartments for missionary families 
at moderate rentals. Modern buildings on beauti- 
ful campus. Broadening world atmosphere. Come 
to Hartford for inspiration and sound training. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


Ask for booklet of school which interests you 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President, Harthord, Conn. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 
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IN TRAVELING in other countries this summer one 
should not be content with visiting places of historic 
interest or intrinsic beauty or even with observing 
the obvious facts about debts and reparations, the 
League of Nations and disarmament, elections and in- 
ternational rivalries. It is important to discover some 
of the assumptions about life which move men in 
other countries. Many of the things which we take 
for granted are not accepted by thoughtful Europeans, 
especially by those on the Continent. One of the best 
ways to get in touch with these deeper currents of 
thought is through contacts with the various Student 
Movements. The conferences of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and its magazine, The Student 
World, are channels through which such centacts may 
be established. 

In America we still take for granted that this 
world is essentially a good world. Human nature, in 
the long run, is to be trusted. We still have confi- 
dence in public opinion as a moral force. We still be- 
lieve in democracy, universal education and interna- 
tionalism: the human reason can grasp the most 


important truths and scientific method can build a new 


world. Until recent events jarred our faith we be- 
lieved that the Kellogg Pact had put an end to war. 
Our economic system is thought to be essentially sound 
though at the moment out of joint. But even now we 
are assured by those in authority that no one is starv- 
ing! Evolution is on the side of our moral ideals; 
therefore progress, though uneven, is inevitable. 


In religion we sometimes worship Humanity ideal- 
ized in some form. Or, if we are not content with that, 
we find God through our highest human values. We 
believe in God because only so can we account for 
human goodness and for those factors in the cosmos 
which favor the development of human life. 

No one person holds all those views. Taken to- 
gether, they are a caricature. But they suggest the 
general direction of the assumptions which guide us 
in living. Fundamentally we are optimistic about men 
and the world and especially about ourselves and our 
part of the world. 


IN EUROPE none of these optimistic assumptions are 
accepted. There, thoughtful people are disillusioned 
about this world and its possibilities. No longer is 
there much faith in human nature or science or civili- 
zation or progress. Men think in catastrophic terms. 
They become Communists or Fascists or they adopt a 
Christianity which finds God as a result of its despair 
of man. In that form of Christianity all continuity 
is gone from life. God is wholly other than man. 
Christ is an absolutely unique supernatural figure. 
The goal of life is not to be found in the future of 
temporal society but in our relation to an eternal world 
now or in a new order which in the future will super- 
sede the order of time and history. The extreme form 
of this Christianity of disillusionment is the theology 
of Karl Barth. But this same tendency has left its 
mark on most of the younger religious thinkers on 
the Continent. 


Running through many types of thought, from Com- 
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munism to Barthianism, there is that same drastic de- 
nial of this order of things, that same radicalism 
which sees no hope in a future that is continuous with 
the present. No one can come away from those who 
share such an outlook without deep questions about the 
truth of our American assumptions about life. And 
then there is a chance for real thought to begin. 
JOHN BENNETT. 
a 6hUf 


Correspondence 








“Mirrors of Washington” 


To THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


From the Buffalo Convention thirty-nine students 
journeyed to Washington to make known to President 
Hoover, Senator Borah, and other congressmen the 
sentiment of American youth on disarmament and the 
agencies for international justice. 

Senator Borah, standing by a long mahogany table 
in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee room, re- 
ceived the delegation with an air of apparent weari- 
ness. He leaned nervously upon the back of a chair 
and kept his eyes fixed attentively on the delegation 
leader as the petition was read. 

Knowing his “zeal for disarmament” the delegation 
urged Mr. Borah to use all his power to secure a 
twenty-five per cent reduction of the world’s store of 
armaments. They stated their opposition to compul- 
sory military training in colleges and favored imme- 
diate adherence by America to the World Court. 

Mr. Borah expressed accord with student effort for 
disarmament but maintained vigorously his traditional 
hostility to American adherence to the World Court 
and coéperation with the League of Nations on the 
ground that it is an alliance of conqueror nations 
banded together to execute the Versailles Treaty. He 
pictured the World Court as an advisory body and 
vassal of the League. The idealism of the youthful 
delegates received a further shock when the Senator 
predicted, in a tone of apparent resignation and defeat- 
ism, that the United States would spend more for 
armaments during the coming year than in the past 
one. (He referred to the Vinson Naval Bill, consid- 
eration of which has since been postponed indefinitely.) 

Twelve o’clock—and so to the White House. Presi- 
dent Hoover received the delegates with cordial hand- 
shakes. The petition was again presented, with a re- 
quest added that Mr. Hoover appoint a student to 
serve on the official delegation to the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference. The President replied that mem- 
bers of the Disarmament Conference delegation must 
be men and women of thorough technical knowledge of 
the disarmament problem, rather than of those who 
represent the sentiment of the public. 

As a member of the delegation which visited Presi- 
dent Hoover and Mr. Borah I was slightly disap- 
pointed because the President did not accept our 
suggestion; nevertheless I can see the logic of his 
decision. I am unable to resign myself so easily, how- 
ever, to the Borah enigma. 

How can one reconcile the inconsistency of Senator 
Borah who in one breath expressed his horror of war 
and in the next stoutly opposed the two great interna- 
tional agencies for the pacific and coéperative settle- 
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HAVE YOU PLANS 
« FOR » 
SUMMER STUDY ? 


The joint summer session of the University 
of Chicago Divinity School and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary offers pastors and other 
workers in the field of religion courses in all 
departments with full academic credit. Stu- 
dents are enrolled for either or both of the 
two terms into which the quarter is divided: 


First term: June 20 to July 22 
Second term: July 25 to August 26 


Write now for advance information and the 
summer session circular to be issued soon. 
Address either: 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean, The Divinity School, University of Chicago 
OR 
ALBERT W. PALMER 


President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 









































they talked 
about Liquor... 


and then published a 52-page report of 
the main points of the discussion » » » 


The “Parley” was an attempt to answer 
some of the questions raised by students 
about liquor and its effects on the indi- 
vidual and society » » » » » » » » 


Held at the University of Illinois, nine 
universities sent students and faculty to 
participate » » » » » » » » » » » 


Their Report is a significant document--- 
especially recommended to those who 


plan to enter the INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Editorial Contest (see inside front cover). 
The Report is entitled : 


“A PARLEY ON LIQUOR” 
PRICE 50c. 


Order from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
























































OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


>> 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


& 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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ment of disputes—who advocates the extension of jp. 
ternationai law and yet opposes the World Court, the 
most important present-day agency for the codificg. 
tion and application of international law? In regarg 
to certain of Senator Borah’s statements concerning 
the present policy of the World Court doubts arige 
The Senator criticized the World Court for its politica] 
decision in the Austro-German Customs Union cage, 
and yet, as John W. Davis in the January Atlantic 
Monthly conclusively demonstrates, the question be. 
fore the World Court was purely a legal one—the in. 
terpretation of treaties—and was decided solely on 
juridical grounds. 

I still ponder the mystery of the Senator from Idaho, 
the dictator of our foreign policy. Is he, as we in our 
interview were led to believe, a sincere statesman? If 
sincere—is not his eighteenth century isolationism 
absurd and dangerous in a twentieth century interde- 
pendent world? 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. SMITH. 
Lynchburg. 


MEMORABLE EVENT 
DEAR EDITOR: 


As the time approaches for another Hollister con- 
ference, my memory goes back to the conference of 
last year. I’m very thankful to the San Marcos “Y. M.” 
that I had the opportunity of being a delegate. (Per- 
haps I’ll be remembered as the boy who carried a 
broom around to sweep the auditorium and several 
other buildings.) 

“Dad” Horne and his athletic activities were highly 
appreciated by me. We Texans put one over on “Dad.” 
You know, he is a Missourian and likes to play volley 
ball. He picked out an all Missouri team to play us. 
We just had a better team. Rowing, swimming, tennis, 
and the playground ball games created lots of interest 
too. 

Out there in the Ozarks we lived for a few days a 
life which seemed very close to the ideals of Jesus. 
Under the forceful speakers one was held spellbound. 
The conference altered my attitude toward an appre- 
ciation of other races. My vision of life has been 
somewhat clarified and my world broadened. 

It is my hope that a great many students will not 
fail to go to Hollister this year. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR MAYER. 
San Marcos 
Teachers College. 
as 


At the London Zodélogical Gardens: 

“It’s a heagle,” said one. 

“It’s not,” said another, “It’s a howl.” 

“Both wrong,” corrected a bystander, “It’s a nawk.” 
—Scarlet. 


“So you enjoyed your trip abroad, eh? Tell me, 
what was the wickedest thing you saw in Paris?” 
“An American tourist.” 
—Churchman. 


“Did you see much poverty in Europe?” 
“Yes, indeed. A good deal. In fact I brought some 
back with me.” 
—Montreal Star. 
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THE TRAVELER’S 
PRIMER 


Aims to advise and 
inform the student Traveler 


who will be “on his own” 


DO’S AND DON’TS 


1. If you must travel rapidly through a country 
don’t be too obvious about it, and certainly don’t ever 
talk aloud about the speed with which you’re covering 
the course. (Eg. “Doing Holland in three days,” 
etc.) 

2. Don’t presume on the fact that you speak a dif- 
ferent language to pass slighting remarks about scen- 
ery or revered landmarks. Within earshot there prob- 
ably are more people who understand English than 
you imagine. 

3. Don’t spend money wildly anywhere, especially 
in places where depressed economic *conditions make 
the people over-sensitive. 

4. Remember that you’re probably disliked every- 
where, but that little things may greatly affect the 
situation. Above all, be natural. 

5. Get off the beaten tracks and try to get interested 
in the people and the languages, as well as museums 
and art galleries. 

6. Don’t keep complaining about inconvenience and 
discomforts. With some Americans this becomes 
chronic. Veritably our national flag when carried in 
Europe ought to have on it bath tubs, steam radiators, 
and hot running water as our national emblems. (Our 
household gods—the things we seem to glory in most). 

7. Don’t keep forever making national comparisons 
and explaining American differences. If there’s one 
thing Europeans dislike it is continual American ex- 
planation, as though people couldn’t read and had no 
conception of the States at all. 

8. Give a day or two occasionally to reading or 
simply resting—else you'll find yourself disliking 
cities or developing prejudices because you’re too 
physically exhausted to be appreciative. The tired, 
nervous, jumpy tourist is a bad representative of any 
country. 

9. If you have the time, rent a bicycle (they can 
be rented cheaply almost anywhere) and see a bit of 
country more intimately—getting at the same time 
some good physical exercise. 

10. Go in twos or threes if possible. If you’re in a 
large party, divide it up often—for you get more from 
your trip and appear less strange and cause less dis- 
turbance. 

11. Don’t frequent just the places that Americans 
frequent. You can spend the whole summer in Eu- 
rope and have no more of an international mind than a 
penguin, simply because you’ve lived in hotels that 
cater to Americans and gone about only with your own 
friends. You might as well stay at home and peruse 
Burton Holmes’ Travelogues. 

12. Be sure to form some friendships in each coun- 
try you visit. 
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Ewing Galloway 
A PICTURESQUE MONTMARTRE VIEW 


STUDENT CONFERENCES 


(THESE STUDENT CONFERENCES are remarkable not 
only for their international character but also for their 
interconfessional aspect; Protestant, Catholic and 
Orthodox meet in a genuine Christian fellowship. 
Men and women students are welcome at these con- 
ferences. The editor will be glad to give further par- 
ticulars. ) 


Swanwick (The Hayes, Derbyshire, England). The 
latter part of July. 


Nunspeet (Holland). Knowledge of Dutch lan- 
guage not essential. Middle of July. 


Germany. One or more General Student Movement 
conferences will be held on dates to be announced. 


Geneva (Switzerland). Under the League of Na- 
tion’s Union, a series of lectures by eminent interna- 
tional figures. August 14-20. Nominal fee for single 
lectures; $10 for the series. 


I. S. S. (International Student Service) is arrang- 
ing a series of seminars or study weeks under the in- 
clusive title, “Studies in the New Europe.” These 
seminars will meet in July-August in Czechoslovakia; 
Great Britain; Germany, Italy and Poland; organized 
in collaboration with university authorities and under 
the leadership of eminent men, such as Dr. Arnold 
Wolfers, Director of the Hochschule fiir Politik in 
Berlin. 
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HOLIDAY COURSES IN EUROPE 


BULLETINS of the Summer Schools here listed may 
be obtained on request from The Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Complete information, in concise tabulated form 
covering dates, fees, subjects, diplomas, residences, 
etc., is available in Holiday Courses in Europe 1932 
price 50 cents), from The World Peace Foundation, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


—_ 


GENEVA (Switzerland): School of International 
lectures and discussions under the leadership 
of Professor Alfred Zimmern. July 12-September 3. 
Students from thirty-seven countries attended last 


Veal 


N+ 


uqaies 


LIMA (Peru): The University of San Marcos at 
Lima, the oldest university in the Western Hemi- 
Primarily for graduate students and teach- 
ers. Contacts with leading Peruvians and excursions 
to places of interest. Sail from New York July 2; 
returning, leave Callas August 10. 

UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO: June 29-Aug. 20; UNIVER- 
SITY OF GUADALAJARA: June 29-August 13. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: July 15-August 11; UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE OF EXETER: August 2-26. 

HEIDELBERG: Ferienkurse fur Auslander (Language 
course) June 27-August 6. 

UNIVERSITY OF PARIS: Numerous courses in differ- 
ent departments. July-August. 

Other summer schools — PRAGUE: July 11-20; 
VIENNA: June 16-August 10; SANTANDER (Spain): 
July 30-August 26; MApRID: July 11-August 6; UNI- 
VERSITE DE BESANCON (France): July-October. 


a 
CONTACT POINTS 


QUESTIONS about lodging, university courses, con- 
tacts with students, conferences, etc., will glady be 
given by anyone of the persons and organizations here 
listed. It will be well to write in advance of your call. 


spnere. 


Geneva: 

World’s Student Christian Federation and Interna- 
tional Student Service; headquarters office, 13 Rue 
Calvin. 

Le ndon: 

Student Movement House, 32 Russell Square. Pro- 
gram of discussions; international teas, etc. 
Paris: 

International Women Students’ Foyer. Miss Sarah 
P. Watson, 93 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris V. 

American University Union. Mr. Frank Forget, 173 
Boulevard St. Germain. 

Berlin 

Student Hostel, 67 Luisenstrasse. 
Dresden: 

German Student Codperative Association, 2 Kaiser- 
Dr. Reinhold Schairer. 


Mr. Fritz Beck. 


strasse. 
Flore mace. 


International Club; rooms and club features. Sig- 


nor M. C. Gay, 9 via Magenta (Tel. 24033). 
Prague by 
Studentsky Domov na Slupi, Albertov. Donald «A, 
Lowrie. 
208 





ENTRANCE HALL, UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH 


HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Student Hostel Directory of The World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Free, on application to the 
Student Division of the Y. M. C. A. (347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City); or to The Student Council 
of Y. W. C. A. (600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City). Lists hostels, clubs, unions, restaurants, etc. 

The Intelligent Student’s Guide to Europe. A cal- 
endar of festivals, art centers, musical events, sports 
carnivals,.etc. Secure from the National Student Fed- 
eration of America (218 Madison Avenue, New York 
City). Free. 

Handbook of Student Travel in Europe, published by 
the Confederation Internationale des Etudiants. Se- 
cure from the National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica (218 Madison Avenue, New York City). $1.00. 

Student Identity-Card of the C. I. E. Entitles the 
bearer to free visas for some countries and serves as 
an excellent introduction to the various National Stu- 
dent Unions in Europe. Secure from the N. S. F. A. 
$1.00 (See preceding paragraph). 

Descriptions of Student Life in other countries are 
helpful for those who want to understand the work 
of such organizations as the Federation and I. §S. §. 
The following brief monographs may be obtained from 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN (free) : 


“British University Ideals,” by the Archbishop of 
York. “University Life in the Balkans,” by M. 
P. Poberezski. “The Studentsky Domov in 
Prague,” by Donald Lowrie. “American Cul- 
tural Relations—Report of a Conference in 
Europe.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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PROSAIC 


| 

Passports. Americans traveling abroad must have 
n American passport. Secure at any State or Federal 
Court. Passport fee is $6.00. Two copies of a special 
jasgport photograph are necessary. Visa fees are as 
fovows: Great Britain, $10; France, $2; Holland, $1; 
spain, $2.72; Portugal, $3.50. Investigate at the 
Consul’s office special low-rate visas which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, are issued for nonstop transit 
through France and Great Britain. The countries 
which have a free visa entry are Germany, Switzer- 
lapd, Norway, Sweden, Belgium and Italy. 

Baggage. Leave trunks at home; a single suitcase 
ould meet all occasions. 


fail. Have your mail addressed in care of the of- 
s (in large cities) of the American Express Com- 
yany or Thomas Cook & Sons. 


Laundry. Plan your wardrobe to reduce laundry to 
aminimum. Usually three or four days is required for 
laundry service. 

Souvenirs. Don’t be tempted to acquire a lot of 
miscellaneous articles which soon degenerate into junk. 
Buy one or two good things—a fine etching; some 
good prints; even a friendly Samovar which with 
every usage will remind you of the picturesque shop 
where you bought it. 


Guides and Guidebooks. If you are to spend any 
considerable time in one country it will be advisable 
to acquire a Baedecker. It is nevertheless advisable, 
in a place like the Louvre, for example, to hire a guide 
who will show you what you want to see. 


Meals. Usually it is advisable to take breakfast at 
the hotel where one is staying. In most countries this 
is a very light meal, judged by American standards. 
Other meals can be taken more economically in restau- 
rants, inns, etc. In Germany, particularly, very cheap 
meals may be had in the student kitchens which were 
started by the German Student Codéperative Associa- 
tion. Dining-cars on the train usually serve table. d’ 
hote meals at approximately $1 for each meal. It is 
well to reserve a place in advance as on many stretches 
the dining-cars are popular. Packed luncheons can be 
bought at the larger railroad stations. It is not neces- 
sary to order alcoholic drinks; mineral water is avail- 
able, or if preferred, ordinary drinking water. In some 


STUDENT HOSTEL, 
ROHENHEIM 
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places a small extra charge is made when no drinks 
are ordered with meals. 


Tips. The tipping system is prevalent; in some 
countries a fixed charge of ten or fifteen per cent, 
added to the bill, relieves one from paying any tips. 
In other places, the ten per cent rule is a safe one. 
Steamer tips are a puzzling matter to most Americans. 
Common sense, and a consideration of the amount of 
service required and received, have a part in the 
answer. 

Money. Carry it in the form of travelers cheques, 
issued by the American Express Company and by 
other banks. Do not take coins across frontiers; the 
rate of exchange for coins is much lower than that for 
notes. The exchange rates at frontier railway stations 
are usually higher than at the banks. In reputable 
banks the daily rates of exchange are posted in a 
conspicuous place. 

Sleeping places. Don’t think that the only place to 
stay is “The Grand Hotel.” Clean, comfortable lodg- 
ings, obtainable almost anywhere, have the advantage 
of low prices as well as giving access to meeting in- 
teresting folks. Try some of the pensions, student 
hostels and Youth Movement barracks. (See the 
Hostel Directory of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; secure from The Student Division, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City.) 

Train travel. In most European countries one may 
travel either first, second or third class. For the aver- 
age student third class for day travel is adequate and 
second or third class for night travel. It is well to 
inquire whether or not third class sleepers are avail- 
able. In Germany on certain stretches one may have a 
most comfortable night’s rest in a third class sleeper. 
Blankets and bedding may be rented at a nominal 
charge from the porter. In France and Switzerland 
there is a reduction amounting in some cases to thirty 
per cent, for round trip tickets. 


Bicycles. Good bicycles may be purchased in Europe 
for $10 to $25. Scotland and England can be toured 
in three or four weeks; start at Glasgow and travel 
southward to London and Southampton. The channel 
trip can be negotiated from this point, and a second 
month spent touring France. Long distances in 


France can be covered by rail at slight expense, and the 
bicycle can be transported for a small sum. The inter- 
esting Roman towns in Southern France are about 
half a day’s easy cycling apart. 

















GLION 


(Switzerland) 





OASES 


A few memory “high spots” of the editor and his 
traveler friends 


EDINBURGH: Mornings for reading, afternoons to 
explore a gorgeous countryside including castles of 
Craigmillar, Edinburgh, Holyrood; be sure to climb 
Arthur’s Seat on a clear day; make Stirling Castle, or 
Melrose and Fountains Abbeys “next stops.” 

CAMBRIDGE: Live in student “digs”; visit Ely; punt 
on the Cam; cycle around the countryside and read 
about the fen country in the days of the Norman Con- 
quest. 

WELLS: Get rooms on the edge of the cathedral 
close. Wells is hard to get to but worth the effort. 
Near by are the Wye Valley, Glastonbury Abbey and 
Tintern Abbey. On your way to London route yourself 
through Stonehenge, Salisbury, Winchester. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT: Saturate yourself in 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Climb Skiddaw (at Kes- 
wick) and walk or cycle through this region of singu- 
lar beauty. 

LONDON: When busy London palls, entrain for 
Guildford, hike over the downs and visit the little old 
Norman chalk church at Compton Corners. 

HAMPTON COURT (on the Thames): Gives one the 
atmosphere of the periods of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, in a remarkable way. 

CHARTRES: Put up at a quiet pension overlooking 
the Loire and retreat there when the tourist lorries 
roll in at rioon. Watch the rays of the rising and 
setting sun through the world’s most marvelous win- 
dows. 

ON MONT-BLANC OVERLOOKING CHAMONIX: For a 
quiet rest on the side of the highest mountain in Eu- 
rope. Rates are reasonable and it is off the tourist 
highway. We suggest one of the pensions at Col de 
Voza. (Ask for directions in Geneva.) 

GLION (Switzerland): Picture village above Lake 
Geneva. Easy access to the famous Castle of Chillon. 

LAUTERBRUNNEN (Switzerland): Not far from In- 
terlaken, but much more secluded; has a marvelous 
view of Jungfrau, and many exquisite waterfalls. 
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INNSBRUCK (Austrian Tyrol): One of the three ypj. 
versity centers of Austria. In the midst of overhang- 
ing mountains; may be center for many excursions. 

MARBURG AND TUBINGEN. Medieval university towns 
of rare interest and beauty. Quiet lodgings can easily 
be found. From here you may make a trip through 
the Black Forest to Freiburg which has one of the 
finest cathedrals in Germany. 

EISENACH: A beauty spot of Germany but neverthe- 
less off the beaten track. The Wartburg Castle is here 
where Luther spent a year in translating the Bible. 


é 
WORK CAMPS 


CAMPS of two and three weeks will be held in France, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland and Wales. They are 
planned in collaboration with foreign students and in 
some cases with young workers and unemployed, 
Mornings spent in road-building or making other im- 
provements in impoverished rural communities; after- 
noons in sports, discussions and other forms of recrea- 
tion. In a Welsh mining village students will turn 
a piece of waste land into a park. Some camps are 
training centers giving courses in the technique of 
setting up work camps. Twenty places are reserved 
for American students whose living expenses will be 
paid during their stay in camp. For particulars write 
to: International Student Service, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

¥ 


WALKING TOURS 


A walking tour through the Black Forest or a canoe 
trip down the Danube—in company with students of 
several nations. Such groups are formed each summer 
and a limited number of American students are wel- 
come to join. If you are traveling on your own and 
want to get in touch with a group write to either of 
the following: 

International Student Service, 140 Nassau Street, 

New York City. 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Cal- 

vin, Geneva, Switzerland. 






GERMAN } 
STUDENT 
HIKERS 


_——- —" : : 
Burton Holmes—Ewing Galloway 
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Cuoose Your Group 


—For those who prefer to travel 
with an organized group, these 
are recommended 


The Open Road 


STUDENT DELEGATION TO SOVIET RUSSIA under aus- 
pices of the National Student Federation of America 
and on invitation from the Students Union of the U. S. 
S. R., sailing June 25; three weeks; in Russia (Len- 
ingrad, Novgorod, Moscow, four days on the Volga, 
Stalingrad, Rostov and state grain farms, Dnieprostroi, 
Kiev); round trip $375; three-weeks’ European ex- 
tension (Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Innsbruck, Geneva, 
Paris) $132.25. 

ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHANGES IN 
PROGRESS IN EUROPE AND RUSSIA under the auspices of 
the League for Industrial Democracy and the leader- 
ship of J. B. Mathews, Secretary, Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation; Russia (Leningrad, Moscow, Rostov and 
state grain farms, Dnieprostroi); and Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, France, England. Sailing June 
30; returning September 11; $489.00. 


PROBLEMS FACING THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE AND RUsS- 
sIA (for men). Leader: Eugene Staley, Associate 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago. Same 
Russian itinerary as Student Delegation, plus a month 
in France, Switzerland and Germany. Sailing June 
) 


25; returning September 2; $566.00. 


HIKING Tour (for women). London and the Eng- 
lish countryside, Paris, Geneva, Freiburg, Black For- 
est, Nuremberg and Rothenberg, Holland, Cologne, 
Bonn and the Rhine, Frankfurt. Sailing June 30; re- 
turning August 28; $483.00. 


These are a few of many itineraries offered by: The 
Open Road, Inc., 20 West 43rd Street, New York. 


Survey Trip to Soviet Russia 


This group, open to economists, sociologists, educa- 
tors and graduate students, will be under the leader- 
ship of Jerome Davis, Associate Professor of Practical 
Philanthropy at Yale. They will study economic and 
social developments in the Soviet Union. The pro- 
gram will provide interviews and round table discus- 
sions. 

The itinerary includes a twenty-one day trip in 
Soviet Russia, visiting Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, Rostov-on-Don, Dnieprostroi hydro-electric 
development, and Kiev. A twenty-one-day extension 
trip will include the Crimea, the Caucasus, Kharkov, 
and villages. 

The group sails from New York June 26, on the S. S. 
Columbus (Tourist third cabin) and leaves Stettin 
(Germany) July 6. The price from New York for 
the twenty-one-day itinerary in Russia is $621; from 
Germany $405; for the complete trip in Russia (42 
days) the price from New York is $938; from Ger- 
many $722. 

Arrangements are being made by The Open Road, 
Inc., 20 West 43rd Street, New York. 
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Courtesy, Open Road 


The Seminar in Mexico 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO was launched six years ago 
by the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America as an educational agency whereby the people 
of the United States may become sensitive to the pecu- 
liar genius of the Mexican people and appreciative of 
their cultural gifts. It is concerned with the creation 
of relations of mutual respect between the peoples of 
the two republics. 


The seventh session of the Seminar will take place 
in Mexico City (JULY 3-23). The three-weeks’ pro- 
gram includes morning sessions in which Mexican au- 
thorities present different phases of Mexican life, 
round tables for closer study in particular fields of in- 
terest, and field trips to rural schools, villages and 
other typical places. Dr. Frans Blom of Tulane Uni- 
versity will lead the round table on archeology which 
will study the recent excavations at Monte Alban, 
Oaxaca. At the end of the Seminar a trip will be made 
to Oaxaca to study this region. Count Rene d’Harnon- 
court will bring members of the Arts and Crafts round 
table in touch with Mexican artists, their studios, 
paintings and murals. Judge Florence Allen will con- 
duct a round table on International Relations and Dr. 
Charles Hackett will give a series of lectures on the 
History of Mexico. Other subjects will include dis- 
cussions on economics, political and social questions. 


A STUDENT GrRouP of recent graduates and upper- 
classmen will take part in the general Seminar and in 
addition will make special contacts with Mexican stu- 
dent groups. 

Members of the Seminar enjoy a sympathetic intro- 
duction to Mexico coupled with the informal good 
times of intelligent fellow travelers. Further infor- 
mation will be gladly sent on request; address: Hubert 
C. Herring, Executive Director, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 
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Friendship Tours 


A non-commercial cultural organization, promoting 
inexpensive travel of an educational and social char- 
acter . . . announces tours to the Soviet Union and 
Europe. conducted by competent leaders 
small groups . limited to students and persons of 
the professional classes. 

Friendship Tours in the SOVIET UNION . . . travel- 
ing as guests of the Intourist (State Travel Bureau 
of the U. S. S. R.) visiting schools, factories, 
farms, clubs, sanitaria, theatres, newspaper plants, 
cinema laboratories interviews with outstand- 
ing personalities . . F. Tredwell Smith, sociologist 
and veteran traveler, leading 3d Category groups... 
12 to 33 days in the U.S. S. R. . cost $310 to $410, 
including all necessary expenses from embarkation to 
termination of tour sailings on the “Europa” 
and “Bremen” June 7, 15, July 9, and August 13 . 
Francis A. Henson, economist, secretary on the staff 
of the Student Division, National Council, Y. M. C. A., 
leading a Student Movement Group to Soviet Russia 
and to world student conferences . . 21 or 33 days 
in the U. S. S. R. and a number of alternatives there- 
after in Europe . . Sailing on the “Bremen” July 
9 . . . Mattie de Haan-Keeler, lecturer, leading 2d 
Category groups . . somewhat more expensive but 
providing a greater measure of comfort . . . program 
practically same as for 3d Category groups . . . cost 
from $427 to $654 . . Sailings same as for Tredwell 
Smith’s groups. 

Friendship Tours in EUROPE . collaboration of 
International Student Hospitality Association of Ge- 
neva and Paris . . . visiting Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France lectures, 
theatres, opera, visits to industrial plants, invitations 
to homes, exchange of hospitality with students . 
tour of 60 days $495, including 2d class service 
throughout Europe (student 3d class cabin on 
steamer ) sailings June 30 and July 28 on the 
5S. S. Gen. V. Steuben. 

Mr. Philip Brown, Director of the Friendship 
Tours, 136 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 
glad to supply further information. 


Upton Close Expeditions 


The annual CULTURAL EXPEDITIONS to the Orient 
and South America, founded by Upton Close, traveler, 
lecturer, author of The Revolt of Asia, Eminent 
Asians, etc., afford to professional, cultural and stu- 
dent circles a timely and pleasurable education in the 
life and thought of other dominant civilizations. This 
enterprise is recognized as an unique institution in 
international acquaintanceship. Because of the con- 
tribution to interracial appreciation, official and pri- 
vate hospitality and special privileges are extended in 
the countries visited. 

The SIXTH CULTURAL EXPEDITION TO THE ORIENT, 
commanded by Upton Close, will sail from Victoria, 
B. C., on July 2. The all-inclusive cost is $565.00 or 
$740.00. The interest of nationally respected scholars 
in the Orient has made possible the wisely arranged 
and comprehensive summer school of Japanese and 
Chinese culture under the direction of Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, Japan’s world-revered scholar. 
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The SECOND CULTURAL EXPEDITION TO SOUTH AMgr. 
IcA, to be led by Harry Franck—author, traveler, 
linguist—will sail from New York on the same day, 
and a group from Los Angeles will join the main party 
on the continent. The all-inclusive cost, first class, is 
$880.00. Following the procedure of the Oriental Ex. 
peditions, a course of lectures, given on board ship, 
will deal with the history, racial problems, monuments 
of culture, and controversial issues of the South Amer- 
ican republics. 


The purpose of these expeditions is the introduction 
of world-minded westerners to the civilizations about 
the Pacific Basin destined to be the center of the 
world’s political, cultural, and commercial activities 
through the next several centuries. For detailed in- 
formation write to: Upton Close Expeditions, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Pecono Study Tours 


The new American Peoples College in Europe has 
evolved a plan to give young people from the United 
States the essential features of the exploratory wan- 
derings through different countries which the Euro- 
pean youth counted on even before the war, and to 
bring them into contact with Europeans of outstand- 
ing idealism. 

To bring such a project within the financial reach 
of those who cannot afford independent travel or even 
the popular student tours, the coéperation of European 
governments and educational organizations was ob- 
tained in reducing transportation and living expenses. 
This was granted in the belief that closer friendship 
between young people of different countries would be a 
factor in bringing about better international under- 
standing and appreciation. 

The result is that for an expenditure of $390 the 
Pocono Study Tours now offers three months in Europe 
with all expenses including steamer fare from New 
York and return. The inclusive cost for one year is 
$775, six months $535, and shorter or longer trips at 
correspondingly low prices. This almost unbelievable 
innovation was brought about by S. A. Mathiasen, 
educational director of the American Peoples College 
in Europe, and the committee of Americans who with 
him are sponsoring the college and the nonprofit mak- 
ing tours including Dr. John Dewey and Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick of Columbia University, Dr. Harry 
Overstreet of the College of the City of New York, 
Robert Morss Lovett of the University of Chicago, 
Bruce Bliven, editor of the New Republic, Dr. Edwin 
Borchard of Yale Law School, and Dr. Jay B. Nash of 
New York University. 


A few days in Paris, two or three weeks in Oetz, a 
tiny village located high in the beautiful mountain 
climbing region of the Austrian Tyrol, where informal 
lectures at the American Peoples College prepare the 
travelers for the experiences to come, and the trip 
through Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland and England follows. Russian trips of vary- 
ing length, have been arranged for next summer in 
charge of an American resident in Moscow. 

For further details address: Webster Bowers, Po- 
cono Study Tours, 55 West 42nd Street. 
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ROUND WORLD 


Liberia 


A “Tuskegee in Africa” is being planned in the 
tepublic of Liberia; it is to be called the Booker T. 
Washington Agricultural and Industrial Institute. The 
Liberian government has deeded 1,000 acres of land 
and voted $5,000 annually fow ten years toward the 
erection of buildings. The institute is planning to 
teach native boys and girls to read, write and figure 
more effectively, and also how to live and earn their 
own livings. Agriculture, trades and industries will 
be stressed. Health, homemaking and community and 
national life will have important places in the cur- 
riculum. 

te 


China 


A correspondent from Shanghai writes as follows: 

“For over a week our regular work has been sus- 
pended and our two buildings have been crowded with 
about 2,000 refugees, including all our national and 
local Y. M. C. A. secretaries and their families and 
many Christian workers from other organizations. 
All of these came out hurriedly, leaving practically 
everything at home. And now most of them have lost 
everything that was left behind. 

“What will be the political outcome no one can say. 
But surely America’s firm stand now, as she stood 
when Japanese troops were in Siberia after the Great 
War, could secure equally effective withdrawal. One 
hates to think that our country is actuated by lower 
ideals now than then. But even selfishness should 
lead us to insist on fair play for China because flood, 
famine and the present invasion have greatly strength- 
ened Communism and all the other destructive forces 
in the country. Could such fundamental chaos in the 
most populous country in the world mean nothing to 
us? 

“In the meantime we are taking advantage of the 
enlarged opportunity to present the Christian message 
as a comfort to those in trouble and an incentive to- 
ward the new way of life which we see in Jesus.” 

Another correspondent, writing also from Shanghai, 
says: 

“I watched the air raid from the top of our build- 
ing, not more than a half mile distant. Never shall I 
forget the horror of those five hours of bombing. Six 
planes swept back and forth over the city, dealing 
death and destruction. The Chinese had no means of 
defense. Within an hour the Commercial Press, a ten- 
million-dollar publishing plant, was roaring in flames. 
The finest library in China, with priceless and unre- 
placeable books and works of art, followed. The great 
Shanghai Nanking railway station was next, and then 
block after block of buildings was destroyed. 

“So far we feel quite safe, and are growing used to 
the rattle of machine guns, the boom of cannon and the 
war-like atmosphere which absorbs everyone. We are 
occupied in getting authentic information, bringing 
people of various national groups together to share 
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Liberia - Geneva 


China - Japan 


their ideas and work on ‘ways out,’ and rendering 
relief to the thousands of refugees. The Christian 
students are performing a noble service. That will be 
a story in itself. Before this reaches you the outcome 
may be clear but now we see as through a glass, 
darkly.” 

a 


Japan 


After a recent visit to Japan, Andrew T. Roy (W. & 
L.) wrote: “If you were not sympathetic with the 
Japanese before, certainly a review of the difficulties 
they face at the moment would make you so. The bur- 
den of overpopulation, the constant fear of earthquakes 
and the damage wrought when they come, the poverty 
of natural resources in the land, and the terrific weight 
of economic depression: all make one marvel at the 
resilience of the people. It is a wonder that Com- 
munism has not spread more than it has. A professor 
in Waseda University told us that this spring, 2,500 
students would graduate and of that number only 500 
could possibly find work of any kind. A graduate of 
two years ago is bringing coal in a truck to his house. 
Many university graduates are driving city taxis. 
And these are fortunate, when you consider the num- 
bers who can find nothing. I was told also that the 
Japanese had investments in China mounting into bil- 
lions of yen, which were of no economic profit during 
the unsettled conditions here. This added to their 
depression. Certainly the attitude of the Japanese 
toward China has changed tremendously during the 
past two years. There seems to be no fear of China 
now and little desire to keep her divided. Many Japa- 
nese feel their economic future lies in the closest 
friendship with China.” 

A message to the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion from the great Japanese Christian liberal Dr. 
Kagawa may perhaps be taken as representing the 
feeling of other thoughtful Japanese Christians. He 
says: “I am so much ashamed of the Japanese atti- 
tude in China, therefore I cannot say anything about 
this military move. I know some mistakes of General 
Chan, but in spite of that I am very much ashamed 
of the Japanese militarism. I shall endeavor to edu- 
cate the nation to the peace movement. That is all I 
can say at this time. But forgive us, in the name of 
Christ. We Christians have not changed our attitude 
towards China. The chaos in the Orient is so dark. 
We must pray for peace in the East.” 


Geneva Correspondence 


It is the Sunday before the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. The Cathedral of St. Pierre is crowded for the 
Disarmament Conference Service. In Calvin’s pulpit 
stands the Archbishop of York. He is saying, “If the 
spirit that guides us is to be the spirit of the Gospel, 
the war-guilt clause must go—struck out by those who 
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framed it’”—a daring declaration that is having its 
repercussions around the world. Mr. Wickham Steed 
(London Times of February 9th, 1932) regrets the 
Archbishop of York’s “excursion into political and 
legal controversy at the end of his otherwise excellent 
disarmament sermon at Geneva.” To his thinking, 
this represents the “espousal of a misleading view of 
Article 53 of the Versailles Treaty” which is “not an 
affirmation of war guilt in the moral sense” but “a 
statement of the liability of Germany and her allies 
to make good the damage done.” Mr. Steed’s state- 
ment is not convincing; the average man with ability 
to read and understand English will continue to be- 
lieve that Article 53 has a moral as well as legal side 
and that it means “war guilt.” The Archbishop's 
plea should be heard and acted upon by the Christian 
public opinion of the world. Whatever may have been 
the justification in 1919, this article, with its corollary 
—inequality of status—stands today as one of the 
most serious obstacles to the achievement of a family 
of nations. 


This question of equality of status for Germany and 
her World War allies blocks the road of progress on 
many of the problems of disarmament. Chancellor 
Briiening for Germany and the veteran statesman 
Count Apponyi for Hungary (eighty-six years young) 
have made it unmistakably clear that they can sign 
no agreement which avoids this issue. Either they 
must have freedom to arm up to the level of other 
nations, or these nations must keep the promise made 
by all of them (including the United States) that 
Germany’s disarmament was preliminary to a general 
world disarmament. It is not easy to talk to Japan 
about broken agreements unless we are at the same 
time taking at least the first steps towards the ful- 
filment of this solemn obligation. German’s disarma- 
ment may yet prove the most helpful factor in bring- 
ing about more drastic reductions in armaments than 
would otherwise be possible. 


Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
French proposal, it should not be forgotten that at 
its heart is the strong declaration of the necessity of 
giving up a great deal of national sovereignty if the 
international organization of the life of the world is 
to be on a more effective basis than at present. Ac- 
cording to Monsieur Tardieu, the League must be “a 
new form of power—effectual power, durable power— 
to organize peace, security and disarmament. Putting 
their dependence on this “better organization of peace” 
the nations must then give up the right of taking the 
law into their own hands and independently forcing 
the solution of their problems. Similar prices had to 
be paid by our colonial states in order to achieve an 
enduring federal union. This is a contribution of first 
importance .to the problem of world peace. France’s 
condition for the giving up of such final sovereignty 
will certainly prove unacceptable to all but a few of 
the powers at the Conference. This does not, however, 
diminish at all the importance of the contribution. 
Progress in international order must be made by build- 
ing up machinery for international life as we diminish 
the evidences of exclusive national sovereignty. 

Outside, the “bise’” (Geneva’s rough northwest 
wind) is lashing the blue waters of Lac Léman. In- 
side the temporary Disarmament Conference structure 
there are rough winds blowing too. The real Disarma- 
ment Conference has begun. Arthur Henderson has 
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SIR JOHN SIMON 


British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Af- 
fairs and head of dele- 
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the chair of these “General Commission Meetings” as 
was the case in the plenary sessions—a good omen to 
the peace movement, because desperate efforts were 
made to replace him. 

It is the second General Commission Meeting, and 
Litvinoff is moving the Russian proposal, that the 
work of the Conference be based on the principle of 
seeking the means for total disarmament—“equality 
in disarmament”—of all nations. It is a counter pro- 
posal to yesterday’s of Sir John Simon: that the Con- 
ference proceed on the basis of the Draft Convention 
with liberty to consider related proposals as they went 
along. Technically it is a question of procedure and 
not the merits of the Russian proposal itself. It is of 
great significance, however, that Russia’s proposal, 
which was laughed at five years ago, be taken seriously 
enough to warrant its being put forward again as a 
possible alternative for procedure to the omnibus pro- 
posal made by Sir John Simon. The room is crowded 
for the debate today. The “unofficial” war in the Far 
East and the success of the five-year plan, make Rus- 
sia’s proposals for security appear much more rea- 
sonable than five years ago, when the world was more 
pacifistic. Today Turkey and Persia wholly support 
it and many fine things are said about it by Politis of 
Greece, and the representatives of Germany and Uru- 
guay. Madariaga of Spain, who believes that Mr. Lit- 
vinoff “has done a great service to the Conference” 
proposes an amendment to the Simon Resolution, em- 
bodying the Litvinoff idea as the goal for which the 
nations are working in this and succeeding Disarma- 
ment Conferences and to which they must come by 
evolutionary means as quickly as possible. The vote 
is taken on the Litvinoff “procedure resolution” and 
two nations, Turkey and Russia, favor it; the rest 
are opposed. The amended Simon Resolution fares 
no better in this discussion aad is not put to a vote. 
The original Simon Resolution is passed unanimously. 
The door is left ajar and the constructive contribu- 
tions of Russia can yet be made, even though the work 
of the Conference is not to be done on the basis of a 
total disarmament formula. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 
February 25, 1932. . ° 
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High POINTS 


Conferences Are Upsetting 

These student conferences—ever since the early day 
when Sherwood Eddy went to the Mt. Hermon Con- 
ference to play tennis and came away pledged to for- 
eign mission service—have a way of altering carefully 
laid plans for life work. Writes a student who at- 
tended the Asilomar (Pacific Coast) mid-winter con- 
ference: “The conference upset me. I was all lined 
up for a course in commerce and now I find that there 
is a lot about business that isn’t right. I have just 
read a book that turned me upside down. I know now 
what I’ve got to do: study, understand Jesus, look on 
other nations and races differently, and then go into 
commerce with my eyes open.” 

In the Interest of Public Opinion 

In Pasadena the Association of Southern California 
College Student Body Presidents gathered together a 
distinguished group of speakers “to stimulate an in- 
terest in national and international affairs.” A large 
public audience in the Civic Auditorium and an even 
larger radio audience listened to Robert A. Millikan, 
Albert Einstein, and Charles A. Beard, speaking on 
world peace and armaments. The president of the 
student body at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Dean McHenry, presented the American stu- 
dents’ responsibility for and attitude toward world 
peace. Philip Schoeller, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, with the codéperation of the presidents of the 
student bodies of the other ten member colleges, ar- 
ranged the program. The president of the Associa- 
tion, Laramee Haynes, Southern California College, 
presided. 

Developing International Mindedness 

Oregon State College. Under the leadership of the 
World Fellowship Committee the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. sponsored a banquet for seventy-five stu- 
dents representing thirty different nations and races. 

Washington State College. Annually an Interna- 
tional Festival is held at which entertainments and 
exhibits remind the visitor of other parts of the world. 

Northwestern. Reconciliation Trips, visits to the 
“homes and haunts” of the “foreign Americans” in 
Chicago, are participated in by students at North- 
western. 

University of Kansas. Dr. Paul L. Dengler, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, has given 
five lectures on “Understanding Europe” and three on 
“Education in Europe.” 

Universiiy of Kentucky. Members of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Club, an organization of foreign-born students, in 
a vesper service under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. 
compared and contrasted student life in their native 
countries with that in the United States. They urged 
American students to feel free to question them at 
any time about their homelands. 

University of Wisconsin, University of Illinois, and 
dozens of other colleges from coast to coast and border 
to border, have experienced enlargement of world out- 
look as the result of visits by T. Z. Koo. 

Princeton. The International Relations Club dis- 
cusses at its monthly meetings problems of interna- 
tional import. 
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“State Hosts’ Plan 


The undergraduate Foreign Student Adviser at the 
University of Wisconsin has devised a plan to aid 
organizations throughout the state of Wisconsin in 
securing foreign student speakers to debate or discuss 
current problems of the nations which they represent 
and to provide “those personal contacts which alone 
can develop real understanding and good will.” Any 
honorariums that accrue help to defray the college 
expenses of the students. 


Tri-State Conference on Shipboard 


Partly on shipboard and partly at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., the Student Christian Association of the 
Tri-State area held its annual mid-winter conference. 
Under the leadership of S. Ralph Harlow, Raymond P. 
Currier, Winnifred Wygal, Gladys Taylor, L. C. Wil- 
son, E. A. Schaal, and Virgil Lowder the group dis- 
cussed “International Relations and the Christian Way 
of Life.” The conference, visiting Hampton Institute, 
was entertained by the Hampton Institute Choir. 
Fireside Forums 

A tradition of many years standing at Oregon State 
College is the program of Fireside Forums, held in 
the houses, halls and clubs during the winter quarter 
under the direction of the student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. cabinets. Last year over sixty organiza- 
tions had a part in the program and the forum leaders 
reached 3,000 students in the 174 meetings held. The 
wide range of topics gives each organization the op- 
portunity to choose those questions which will be of 
general interest to most of its members. The Oregon 
State Barometer comments: “The ‘Fireside Forums’ 
provide unhurried opportunity for an exchange of 
opinion with the added resource of experienced lead- 
ership. The sharing of experience is a vital learning 
process. New ideas for old are developed in this in- 
formal and worth-while student program. The courte- 
sies extended the speakers stimulate them to do their 
best in the initial presentation of the topics. The free- 
dom of a congenial group promotes the maximum par- 
ticipation. Truly the two Associations serve the 
campus well in these forums.” 


World Peace at Ohio State 


The Christian Association at Ohio State University 
has distributed 500 copies of Kirby Page’s pamphlet, 
National Defense. In addition, the Association has 
given out several thousand leaflets of various kinds 
dealing with the anti-war program. Fifteen Extension 
Team trips to churches in various sections of the state 
have been made, in each of which the cause of world 
peace was presented. 

Day of Prayer at University of lowa 

The University of Iowa Y. W. C. A. used the Uni- 
versal Day of Prayer for Students not only to join 
their prayers with those of students in other sections 
of the world but also to stress the idea of fellowship; 
they reminded themselves of the things they hold in 
common with other religions, races and nationalities, 


and the factors that make for unity and understand- 
ing. 














Interseminary Conference 


Three hundred and fifty delegates from eleven semi- 
naries in the Central Field met for an Interseminary 
Conference at McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago the middle of February. T. Z. Koo was a 
speaker. The new chairman of the Interseminary 
Student Union of this area is Wier Hartman of Evan- 
gelical Seminary, Naperville, who, like his predeces- 
sor, serves as an active member of the Central Field 
Council. 


T. Z. Koo 


T. Z. Koo has just completed the first major section 
of his tour under the auspices of the National Student 
Committee, in which his time has been spent in the 
different fields during the following periods, approxi- 
mately: January 1-27, in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic Field; January 27-February 3, in the South; 
February 4-18, in the Central Field; February 19-25, 
in the Southwest; February 26-March 1, in the Rocky 
Mountain Field; March 3-6, in the Pacific Southwest; 
and March 7-10, in the Pacific Northwest. Dr. Koo 
has also found time to make visits to Canada, to help 
the Committee on Message and Purpose, and to carry 
out certain functions as Vice-Chairman of the Federa- 
tion. Reports from many universities tell of high 
tides of interest in the Federation and its work. 


Religious Emphasis Week 


Macalaster College (Minnesota) reports an effective 
Religious Emphasis Week. Dr. Raines, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Minneapolis, gave a series 
of addresses on the meanings of Christ for today. 
Time was set aside for interviews, group discussions, 
and an analysis of the way a Christian college should 
have its aims carried out by all the extra-curriculum 
organizations of the campus. This latter process, says 
President Atcheson, has left a most wholesome effect 
among all the college groups. About one hundred 
have united in a renewed practice of regular devo- 
tional discipline. 


Christian World Education Institutes 


Foreign students from Mexico, the Philippines, and 
the Near East, representatives of the League of Na- 
tions Association, the churches, the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association, the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the Urban League, the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, and the Y. M. C. A. led 
eight Christian World Education Institutes in Illinois 
colleges and held four week-end retreats during the 
month of February. 


Proctor Academy International Amity Club 


At Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., an Interna- 
tional Amity Club is sponsoring an exchange of cor- 
respondence between twenty-five of their students and 
as Many more in secondary schools in European coun- 
tries. Miss Mary N. Chase, Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N. H., will be glad to tell in detail (on request) 
how the plan is worked. 


Collegians Abroad 


The New York University News has published a 
series of articles describing the organization, require- 
ments for matriculation, location, routine of European 
universities and the attitudes and mores of the stu- 
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dents. The articles are factual and, as far as is pog. 
sible, objective and unprejudiced. “In a nation with 
three official languages—French, German, and Italian 
—it is not surprising that the pride of the universities 
should be their language courses’’—to quote from ap 
article on universities in Switzerland states. Discuss. 
ing Roumanian universities: “The most idealistic 
among the students often mingle with the peasantry 
of the country preaching on justice and a better hp- 
manity.” 


International Relations Conference 


For the fourth year the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and 
International Relations Club, organized through the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in the 
Pacific Northwest sponsored an International Rela- 
tions Conference. Disarmament and the problems of 
the Far East were considered. Herr M. Fischer of 
Hungary addressed the Conference on the cultural 
contribution of his country to the world. The funda- 
mental problems involved in the question of disarma- 
ment and the difficulties in the Far East were studied 
and an effort made to discover solutions. 


“Religion and Life’ Weeks 


There have been held in several colleges recently 
special series of meetings or campaigns. “Dad” Elliott 
has been at Penn State and at Hays Teachers College. 
A deputation of theological students has visited the 
University of Maine. George Irving has spent a week 
at California Tech. Arthur Rugh has found respon- 
sive audiences at Berea and Northwestern College. In 
the British universities these special times of concen- 
tration have since last year at Glasgow been called 
“Religion and Life” weeks. 


Jesus Christ and a Personal Philosophy of Life 


John A. Mackay, of Mexico City, led three discus- 
sion conferences at Bucknell University in February 
on “Jesus Christ and a Personal Philosophy of Life.” 
Students from Bucknell who heard Dr. Mackay at the 
S. V. M. Quadrennial in December extended a special 
invitation to him to visit their college. 


National Seminar of Protestants, Catholics and Jews 


The National Conference of Jews and Christians 
held a National Seminar of Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants at the Hotel Willard in Washington, D. C., 
March 7-9, to discuss “Religious Liberty and Mutual 
Understanding. General discussions and addresses 
centered in the following subjects: Situations in 
American Communities, in charge of William H. 
Kilpatrick; Historical Backgrounds for the Discussion 
of Inter-Group Relations, Carleton J. H. Hayes; The 
American Experience with Religious Freedom, Evarts 
B. Greene; A Minority Group Views the American 
Religious Scene, Cyrus Adler. There were round 
table groups on such subjects as Jsolation and Indif- 
ference in the Relations of Religious Groups, Voca- 
tional Discrimination Because of Religion, Difficulties 
of Community Codperation. 


“Real Christianity doesn't change; it is still in the world—strug- 
gling, active, practical, uncompromising, opprest, dangerous, spirit - 
val."—DON MARQUIS, in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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No Depression 


In the Midwinter Conference 


A DEEP note of realism characterized the numerous 
midwinter conferences. 

At NORTHFIELD the central topic was “What Are 
the Incentives for Creative Living in a Chaotic So- 
ciety?” Kirby Page’s listeners (115 students and 
faculty from Connecticut Valley colleges) felt that 
he was right when, in his opening statement, he said 
that the problems which vex our society will not blow 
over shortly and bring a return to normalcy. We may 
be in the trough of this wave of depression for our 
lifetime. Mr. Page declared that in his own experi- 
ence the Christian religion is absolutely essential if 
we are to face with any hope the days ahead. 

The relationships of our complex life have become 
impersonal. A bad system hurts not one individual, 
but whole groups of people. We “sin by syndicate.” 
We must be convicted of sin for our individual part 
in a rotten system. In the round tables, Saturday 
morning, there was an unusual willingness to be frank 
and honest in the criticism of the status quo as it ex- 
ists in the experience of college students. 

Douglas Steere of Haverford College pointed out 
that we extend our “power complex” even to include 
God. We want to use him to accomplish our ends in 
our world. Until this bubble of self-importance and 
self-sufficiency is pricked, we cannot truly know God. 
This is God’s world, he said: God is host, not man. 
We must not make demands of God, we must yield our 
lives to him in love and adoration. Here is a note we 
need—-we have struggled to pierce through to God, 
sometimes forgetting that he too is trying to break 
through to us. If occasionally we will cease our own 
efforts and “‘stand in deep mid-silence open-doored to 
God” we shall have insights which will make all our 
efforts more significant. 

* 

At Buck HILL FALLS two hundred students (from 
colleges of the Middle Atlantic area) did some strenu- 
ous thinking about the causes of and remedies for the 
world economic crisis. Col. Roarty, Vice-President of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, pre- 
sented the capitalist’s point of view with considerable 
ability and admirable magnanimity, considering the 
rather bitter attack to which his remarks were imme- 
diately subjected. He maintained that industry should 
be allowed to do its own planning; that our prime 
need is stabilization of production and further safe- 
guards for the investor, both of which a sales tax 
would help to achieve. 

Norman Thomas disagreed, pointing out that capi- 
talism, after adequate trial, has failed to bring ethical 
order out of social chaos; that therefore it is wrong 
to talk about stabilizing such a system or safeguard- 
ing its supporters or taxing its sales, in order to pro- 
long its life. According to Mr. Thomas, capitalism has 
allowed antisocial forms of business manipulation to 
be confused with work, has told each rising genera- 
tion to get rich—‘honestly if possible’—has pro- 
moted a stratified instead of a classless society, and 
has forced millions of men, through deifying the profit 
motive, to pledge their highest loyalty to the religion 
of prosperous nationalism and aggressive imperialism. 
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— Union Theological Seminary 


in the SUMMER SESSION 


of 
Columbia University 


JULY 5- AUGUST 12, 1932 


For Graduate Students, Religious Workers with 
Students, Teachers in Schools and Colleges and 
Ministers. 


Courses with credit toward degrees include: 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Professor Willard E. Uphaus, Yale Divinity 
School. 

PROBLEMS OF THE MODERN WORLD 
Mr. Kirby Page, Editor, The World Tomorrow; 
Professor H. R. Niebuhr, Yale Divinity School; 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, Director of League for 
Industrial Democracy; Rev. Edmund B. Chaf- 
fee, Director of Labor Temple. 

TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS IN RELIGION 
Professor H. N. Wieman, Chicago Divinity 
School, on “The Idea of God.” Professor Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, on “The Place of the Supernatural.” 

INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Professor A. Bruce Curry, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT AND 

RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
Professor H. S. Elliott, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

THE GROUP PROCESS IN MORAL AND 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Professor H. S. Elliott. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
Professor E. F. Scott, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

METHODS OF STUDYING AND TEACHING 

THE GOSPELS 
Professor A. Bruce Curry. 

THE PREPARATION AND CRITICISM OF SERMONS 
President H. S. Coffin, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York; Professors H. E. Luc- 
cock and H. H. Tweedy, Yale Divinity School. 

HE PROBLEMS AND WORK OF THE MN STRY 
President H. S. Coffin; Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer; 
Professor H. H. Tweedy; Z. Rita Parker, M.D.; 
and H. M. Tiebout, M.D., New York City. 


For full information apply to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway New York City 
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Thus the only justifiable economic motive for a Chris- 
tian student is to coéperate in bringing about a move- 
ment in industry and politics that will, without vio- 
lence, make possible planned production and distribu- 
tion for use, not profit. 

Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, pastor of the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian church in New York, thought that Mr. 
Thomas did protest too much, and though he agreed 
that capitalism is rapidly approaching its end, he felt 
that no new system could ever prove a complete pana- 
cea, and that our ultimate task will always be the re- 
making of men. 

The address of Dr. Luccock of Yale constituted an- 
other high point. In brilliant fashion he pointed out 
that the most amazing thing about the ethic of Jesus 
is its truth. The central truths of Christianity are so 
definite that they are eternally challenging yet so uni- 
versal that they seem forever beyond our complete 
grasp. This is fortunate (says Dr. Luccock) for a 
truth that is made too definite becomes too small. 

Jerome Davis followed with a striking plea for a life 
of service and suffering for the common good. Po- 
litical democracy and social equality both are impos- 
sible in an industrial autocracy; love in action is the 
thing that counts. God is not in any form of worship, 
but in everything we do and say. If the individuals 
who lead American business would only realize this, 
and couple their consciousness of God with a conscious- 
ness of human need, the outworn economic theories 
upon which present-day business is based, theories 
that have a corrosive effect on character and result 
in an unethical industrial life, would more speedily 
give way. 


+ 


Leaving the atmosphere of college halls, the WEST 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA Student Confer- 
ence (meeting at Washington and Jefferson College) 
spent a Saturday afternoon visiting the camps of un- 
employed miners near by. Talks with the miners and 
inspection of the surroundings revealed the following 
among other facts: (1) There are twice as many 
miners as are needed; (2) wages (per ton) have been 
coming down steadily and a living wage cannot be 
made; (3) two days of work, with pay, is the maxi- 
mum in any week in the mines visited, though the men 
must work a third day without pay to remove slag; 
(4) pay is by scrip, not in money, and charges for 
explosives, baths, etc., eat up a large part of the pay; 
(5) prices for food in company stores, where working 
miners must deal, are from fifty to one hundred per 
cent higher than in other near-by stores; (6) many 
men are locked out because of participation in strikes 
of last vear; (7) some of these men’s families get a 
dollar per person per week from charitable organiza- 
tions, and in several cases of families of five or more 
this amount exceeds the former earnings of the father 
when employed; (8) some families are living in tents 
with only the bare, damp ground for flooring; (9) in 
some counties, where there is no welfare fund, the 
people live by begging (or stealing?); (10) single 
men get no help in any place visited; (11) coal com- 
panies, community members who look at the unem- 
ployed miners as “reds” and nuisances, and public of- 
ficers are anxious to drive these people away—one col- 
ony of seventy-five, including women and young chil- 
dren, has been notified that they will be evicted on 
April first; (12) Communists are active with relief 
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SMALL GROUPS WERE POPULAR AT BUCK HILL FALLS 


and organizational programs; Socialists are doing a 
a good deal, but there was no evidence that churches or 
Y. M. C. A.’s were helping (the Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee is active in many sections, but not in the ones 
visited). 

* 


At Buck Hill Falls the PREP SCHOOLS of the region 
roundabout sent masters, boys and leaders from twenty 
schools. Two hundred strong they came, in the larg- 
est attendance at a preparatory school conference 
within the past five years. This fact, in a year when 
conference attendance has been conspicuously smaller 
than usual, suggests a deepening interest and earnest- 
ness which was more than confirmed by the group dis- 
cussions and general conference participation. 

Perhaps in no recent conference has the emphasis 
upon a dynamic personal religion in conflict with every 
form of social unrighteousness been so great; yet 
there was neither need for nor attempted apology for 
that emphasis. Leaders spoke with conviction out of 
the sincerity of Christian experience and the entire 
conference rose to the challenge of that leadership. 
Strong differences of opinion, especially upon the prob- 
lems freshly presented by Dr. Albert G. Butzer in a 
challenging address on “The Responsibilities of Boys 
as Citizens,” reverberated in organized discussion 
groups, but even table conversation evidenced the 
power of the conference to provoke thoughtful con- 
sideration of war, race, prohibition, economics, and 
effective religion. Philip Jensen, Erdman Harris, Har- 
rison Garrett, Coleman Jennings and William Hudnut 
shared each his experience and conviction with the 
conference. Brooke Stabler directed three searching 
periods of meditation and worship, dominated by the 
faith that prayer will lead men into joyous and in- 
telligent coédperation with a living, loving, suffering 
God at work in a suffering word. 

One other fact is of far-reaching importance. Pos- 
sibly never before has so large a group of masters 
throughout the preparatory schools been so deeply 
concerned over the religious life of boys, or so eager 
to study that phase of leadership. The Buck Hill 
Falls masters’ group enthusiastically discussed the 
proposed National Preparatory School Masters Con- 
ference and asked that it be dedicated to a study of the 
nurture of the religious life of boys. 

«€ 


The fun of winter sports, the general good fellow- 
ship, together with a deepening sense of the meaning 
of life and desire to live creatively, all combined to 
make these conferences glorious week-end events. 
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THE WAYFARER 


AS BALANCED RATIONS for student travelers I rec- 
ommend one authentic book on modern Europe: 
Europe, by Raymond Leslie Buell. 

One equally authentic book on America, because you 
and others may be surprised at your ignorance of 
things American; such a book, for example, as: The 
Rise of American Civilization, by Charles and Mary 
Beard 

One or more books on European culture, art, or biog- 
raphy or history. Don’t think of going to Cambridge 
or Ely without reading up on the Fenn country in the 
days of William the Conqueror or to France without 
Henry Adams’ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres. 

And take along a few things for your own soul’s 
growth and refreshment. A pocket devotional diary, 
for example. (Toward a New Way of Life, a vest- 
pocket diary with daily readings—leatherette binding, 
novel flat opening, and blank pages for personal notes 

is soon to be ready. Price will be about 30c; secure 
from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) Be sure to include, also, 
a thin volume of your favorite poems, for a handy 
corner in your lightest suitcase. 


My friend Bob Abernethy likes to tell the story of 
the group of American tourists who, admiring a beau- 
tiful Worcester lawn, asked the old gardener, “How do 
you get your lawns like this?” “It’s this way: first 
you cuts it and then you rolls it; then you rolls it and 
then you cuts it; then you waits three or four hundred 
years and it gets like this.” 

e 


Culture, too, is like that—as many of my friends 
will be reminded before they have covered many kilo- 
meters this summer, whether in merrie old England 
or the newest state in eastern Europe. And it can’t 
be appreciated either, from the stirrup! 


“See America first” will I suppose be the slogan of 
a host of my student friends for whom neither Europe 
nor a job will be a possibility this summer. I hope 
that not a few wil! be attracted by one of the several 
opportunities for summer service that are available: 
social service in New York’s slums; relief and other 
service among striking miners in Kentucky; study 


The American tourists’ 
banner should have a 
bathtub on it, says an 
esteemed contemporary! 
Drawing used by per- 
mission of Little, Brown 
& Company. (From Do- 
ing Europe and Vice 





Versa.) 





seminars in industrial centers, etc. For such project 
—education with a purpose—I will gladly supply de 
tails. 

a 


I learn with deep gratification of the election of my 
friend Sid (Dr. Sidney) Lovett as chaplain of Yale 
University, to take effect in September. Since gradu- 
ation from Yale in 1913 Sid has been an active leader’ 
in the Student Movement; this year he is Chairman of 
the New England Student Committee. ) 

. 

It was a great shock on March 24 to learn of the 
sudden death of E. L. Devendorf, secretary for over 
twenty years at the Christian Association, University 
of California. To his many friends his name has been 
synonymous with sustained friendliness, unfailing 
sense of humor, loyalty to the Christian cause, deep 
spiritual insight. 

© 

Many who remember John Bergthold (who a few 
years ago was Secretary in the Southern Field) will 
rejoice in his recent appointment as chairman of the 
Central Field Finance Committee. He is now in busi- 
ness in Chicago. 

| 

The game is not often decided by the biggest hand. 
Thus, after suffering temporary intimidation at the 
hands of the publicity-perfect Crusaders, I learn that 
within a few weeks over 200 cities in the country 
have organized Councils of Allied Youth to stand ag- 
gressively for Prohibition. All of which makes me 
hope the Editorial Contest (see inside of front cover) 
will succeed, i. e., stimulate thoughtful discussion and 7 
writing. j 

& 

Governor Ritchie, it seems, doesn’t think there is any § 
“liquor problem” in the colleges, if he was quoted ac- 7 
curately on a visit to Michigan. As a wet candidate 7 
for president, | suppose his personal opinion would 
need to be weighed along with his judgment. 


In a day when world events seem to be sweeping = 
us into a narrow nationalism it is good to ponder these 
lines by Edwin Markham: 

The. crest and crowning of all good, 

Life’s final star, is Brotherhood: 

For it will bring again to earth 

Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth: 

Will send a new light on every face, 

A kingly power upon the race. 

And till it comes, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way: 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again, 

To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for Man! 
THE WAYFARER. 
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